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A  cable  from  Smyrna,  January  30th,  announced  the  partial  burning  of  the 
The  Smyrna  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls  in  that  city.    Happily  there  was 
Fire.        no  loss  of  life.    The  building  was  insured  but  there  must  be 
inconvenience  and  privation  in  providing  for  the  temporary  housing  of  so 
large  a  number. 

Miss  Fidelia  Phelps  of  Inanda  Seminary  sailed  from  New  York,  January 
28th,  returning  to  her  work  after  a  year's  furlough.    She  has  as  traveling 

Missionary     companions  Dr.  and  Airs.  J.  B.  McCord,  who,  with  their 

Personals,  younger  children,  are  on  their  way  to  South  Africa,  accom- 
panied by  a  trained  nurse,  Miss  Mattie  MacNeil,  who  will  assist  Dr. 
McCord  in  his  hospital  in  Durban. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Harriet  L.  Osborne  are  sympathizing  with  her 
in  the  accident  which  recently  befell  her.  While  descending  the  stairs  in 
her  home  in  Poughkeepsie,  she  slipped  and  fell,  fracturing  the  knee-pan, 
thus  rendering  a  serious  operation  necessary.  Instead  of  fulfilling  her  many 
engagements  to  speak  she  will  be  confined  to  the  bed  for  several  weeks, 
but  her  physicians  hope  that  she  will  escape  without  permanant  injury  to 
the  knee. 

Miss  Harriet  Seymour,  who  is  tenderly  cared  for  in  the  home  of  her 
niece  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  "celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday  by  a  surprise 
party  of  about  fifty  friends  who  came  with  gifts  and  flowers,  to  emphasize 
their  loving  congratulations  to  her." 

Sorrow  has  come  to  the  Western  Turkey  Mission,  as  well  as  to  the  family 
and  friends  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  M.  Allen,  whose  death  occurred  in  Con- 
stantinople, January  25th,  from  pneumonic  grippe.  Mrs.  Allen  is  left  with 
six  children,  two  of  whom  are  in  Auburndale.  The  blow  is  a  heavy  one 
also  to  the  aged  father  and  to  the  sister,  Miss  Annie  T.  Allen,  who  was 
hoping  to  return  before  long  to  her  work  in  Brousa.  Heartfelt  sympathy 
is  extended  to  all  these  afflicted  ones,  as  well  as  to  the  mission,  where  Mr. 
Allen's  loss  will  be  much  felt. 

Miss  Julia  A.  E.  Gulick,  who  is  spending  two  years  in  Honolulu  in  work 
for  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  says  in  a  recent  letter,  "  I 
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have  made  lately  a  good  many  calls  with  a  district  visiting  nurse  who  is 
connected  with  the  settlement  work  of  the  city.  She  took  me  to  see  the 
Japanese  in  her  district  and  I  interpreted  for  her  when  we  found  any  sick 
people.  In  this  way  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  good  many  whom 
I  can  visit  at  other  times.  Sunday  mornings  and  at  other  times  I  take 
Bible  pictures  to  the  tenement  houses  and  tell  a  story  to  those  who  gather 
about." 

The  Jubilee  Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  2d  and  3d  was 
considered  a  most  gratifying  success.  It  is  felt  by  those  best  qualified  to 
The  Washington  judge  that,  more  than  any  other  public  gathering  ever 
Jubilee.  held  in  that  city,  this  has  advanced  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions  and  will,  it  is  believed,  leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  those  who 
attended  it,  which  will  result  in  increased  interest  and  gifts. 

The  Jubilee  opened  Thursday  forenoon,  February  2d,  with  two  drawing- 
room  meetings.  One  of  these  was  held  in  the  beautiful  home  of  Mrs. 
John  Hay,  and  the  other  at  the  Congressional  Club.  At  the  same  hour 
there  was  a  Consecration  Service  at  one  of  the  churches  at  which  the  key- 
note was  "  Gratitude — Loyalty — Love." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  guests  of  the  Conference  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
Washington  Jubilee  committees  were  received  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Mrs.  Taft.  A  copy  of  Western  Women  in  Eastern 
Lands,  bound  in  leather,  and  bearing  on  the  fly  leaf  the  autograph  signa- 
ture of  Mrs.  Montgomery  and  the  names  of  the  Jubilee  committee,  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Taft.  The  luncheon  at  the  New  Willard  on  Friday  was  a 
wonderful  affair.  It  was  attended  by  seven  hundred  of  Washington's  rep- 
resentative women,  and  had  space  permitted,  eighteen  hundred  tickets  could 
have  been  sold.  The  President  sent  ten  pieces  of  the  Marine  Band  to  fur- 
nish music,  and  the  addresses  by  Airs.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Peabody,  and  Dr. 
Mary  Riggs  Noble  of  India,  were  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  reception  given  by  Mrs.  John  R.  McLean  at  her  palatial  home,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Peabody,  was  a  brilliant  occasion. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  this  Jubilee  were  a  Five  O'clock  Meeting 
for  Busy  Women,  a  Mass  Meeting  for  Colored  Women,  a  Story  Hour  for 
Children,  addressed  by  several  missionaries,  a  Students'  Meeting,  and  a 
Workers'  Conference. 

Our  own  Denominational  Rally  was  well  attended.  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Good- 
win presided  and  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Etta  D.  Marden  of  Turkey,  Miss 
Kate  G.  Lamson,  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Bridges.  Gifts  were  gathered  and 
pledge  cards  circulated  for  the  Jubilee  Offering,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
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the  building  so  much  needed  for  the  work  at  Gedik  Pasha,  Constantinople, 
represented  by  Mrs.  Marden.  The  closing  meeting  at  Continental  Hall 
was  an  enthusiastic  one.  The  audience  numbered  about  two  thousand, 
and  the  inspiring  addresses  of  Miss  Hughes  on  "The  New  Woman  of 
China,"  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  on  "The  Triumph  of  Missions,"  brought 
this  first  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Jubilee  Campaign  to  a  climax  which 
emphasized  the  watchword  used  as  the  slogan  of  this  movement : — 
"The  End  of  the  Convention  is  the  Beginning  of  the  Conquest." 

Once  more  we  are  permitted  to  show  on  these  pages  the  likeness  of  a 
new  worker.    Miss  Edith  Davis  was  born  in  Kobe,  Japan,  where  her 
A  New      father,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Davis,  was  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri- 

Worker.  can  Board.  Miss  Davis  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Olivet  College  and  has  had  several  years', 
experience  in  teaching  and  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work.  For  the  last  two  years  her  work  has 
been  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  her  Com- 
mission Service  was  held  in  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  January  29th.  Miss 
Davis  sailed  from  San  Francisco  February  15th 
to  join  the  North  China  Mission,  where  she  will 
probably  be  associated  with  Miss  MacGown  in 
the  Stanley  Memorial  School.  From  a  child 
Miss  Davis  has  hoped  to  be  a  missionary,  and 
in  her  sophomore  year  in  college,  she  definitely 
dedicated  herself  to  go  where  the  need  was 
greatest ;  and  now  with  more  than  ordinary  gifts  and  experience,  she 
is  on  her  way  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  those  who  wait  to  welcome 
her. 

The  Centennial  report  of  the  American  Board  is  most  attractive  with 
pictures  and  maps  illustrating  its  work  in  many  fields,  and  contains  also 
New         very  much  valuable  information  for  Congregational  work- 

Publications.  ers.  (John  G.  Hosmer,  Congregational  House,  Boston, 
price  twenty-five  cents.) 

The  report  of  the  Walker  Home  for  Missionary  Children  at  Auburndale 
is  at  hand,  and  is  also  most  beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of  facts  which 
should  be  known  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  missionary  children 
whose  parents  are  in  the  field,  and  in  the  missionaries  on  furlough  who 
find  the  Home  a  real  resting  place. 
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Among  the  new  leaflets  ready  for  use  in  the  Jubilee  meetings,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  are:  "The  Woman's  Board, — Its  Aims,"  a  four  page 
folder,  and  "  Reaching  our  Constituency,"  designed  for  auxiliary  leaders, 
by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Daniels.  (Sent  on  receipt  of  postage  on  application  to 
Miss  Hartshorn.) 

An  attractive  and  helpful  Lenten  Letter  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  our 
auxiliaries.    It  will  carry  a  real  message  to  the  busy  woman  of  to-day  and 

The  Lenten  should  be  widely  circulated,  together  with  the  envelope 
Offering.  for  the  Lenten  offerings.  Miss  Hartshorn  will  gladly  fur- 
nish these  in  any  number  desired. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  accuracy  in  the  7  ear- Book  columns 
of  contributions  to  our  benevolent  societies,  the  National  Council  voted  at 
The  Financial  its  last  session  to  ask  the  treasurers  of  the  societies  to  fur- 
Statement.  nish  the  figures.  This  first  time,  because  of  the  fiscal  cal- 
endar so  long  established  by  the  Woman's  Board,  we  have  reported  gifts 
received  by  us  between  December  18,  1909,  and  December  18,  1910. 
Next  year,  however,  we  should  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  Tear-Book  and 
report  for  the  calendar  year  of  1911.  In  preparation  for  this  we  have  called 
on  the  Branch  treasurers  to  send  to  us  all  moneys  received  by  them  up  to 
December  31st  (in  place  of  the  usual  January  18th  remittance),  and  so 
clear  their  treasuries  before  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  The  comparison 
of  figures  below  has  therefore  little  significance.  A  loss  is  to  be  expected 
in  comparing  a  short  period  with  a  longer,  but  with  February  we  shall 
return  to  the  normal  arrangement,  and  we  hope  then  to  find  that  our  soci- 
eties are  gaining  all  along  the  line. 


Receipts  from  December  18-31,  1910 


For 
Regular  Work. 

For 
Buildings. 

For 

Special  Objects. 

From 
Legacies. 

Total 

1909 
1910 

$7,575.82 
4,887.85 

$2,437.00 

$167.50 
296.37 

$4,282.96 
2,570.01 

$14,463.28 
7,754.23 

Gain 
Loss 

2,687.97 

2,437.00 

128.87 

1,712.95 

6,709.05 

For  Three  Months  to  December  31,  1910 

1909 
1910 

18,488.63 
16,405.86 

6,323.50 
4,821.50 

409.50 
386.67 

19,555.35 
4.675.76 

44,776.98 
26.289.79 

Gain 
Loss 

2,082.77 

1,502.00 

22.83 

14,879.59 

18,487.19 
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BY  MARY   E.  ANDREWS 


Miss  Andrews,  who  joined  the  North  China  Mission  in  186S,  was  one  of  the  first 
seven  missionaries  to  be  adopted  by  the  Woman's  Board.  For  more  than  forty  years, 
she  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  evangelistic  work  at  Tung-chou,  as  well  as  a 
successful  teacher  of  young  men  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  Many  will  recall 
her  visit  to  America  after  the  Boxer  uprising,  and  her  wonderful  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  Miss  Andrews  lias 
been  supported  during  her  long  term  of  service  by  the  New  Haven  Branch. 

THE  result  of  our  missionary  work  in  the  uplift  of  womanhood  in  North 
China  is  a  large  one.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  tell  of  what  I  have 
seen  of  such  uplift,  of  the  changes  in  homes  and  lives  when  the  light  of 
God's  love  shines  into  these  dark  hearts. 

Their  faces  show  the  change.  One  of  the  things  which  most  impressed 
me  when  first  I  came  to  China  was  the  vacant  look  on  the  faces  of  so  many 
of  the  women ;  and  the  reason  was  soon 
manifest.  Living  a  life  of  utter  ignor- 
ance, never  from  childhood  having  been 
taught  anything  beyond  the  common  du- 
ties of  the  home,  to  prepare  the  food  and 
make  the  clothes  and  to  embroider  her 
shoes,  how  could  any  woman's  mind  and 
heart  be  otherwise  than  empty?  Ignorant 
mothers  had  nothing  to  teach  their  little 
children.  The  boys  might  later  go  to 
school  and  a  somewhat  larger  life  might 
open  for  them,  but  for  the  girls  there  was 
no  outlook  beyond  the  same  narrow  lives 
which  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  had 
lived  before  them.  To  be  well  married 
was  the  one  thing  to  which  to  look  for- 
ward ;  but  marriage  brought  no  broadening  of  the  life.  No  man  thought  of 
his  wife  as  a  helpmeet.  Love  and  companionship  had  no  place  in  married  life. 
How  could  they  have,  when  husband  and  wife  had  never  seen  each  other  until 
after  the  marriage  ceremony  ?  Of  course  a  man  must  have  a  wife  to  care  for 
the  home  and  bear  children.  That  was  what  all  women  were  good  for.  No 
man,  even  though  educated  himself,  would  for  a  moment  think  of  teaching 
his  wife  to  read.  Why  should  he?  I  remember  well  the  joy  with  which 
I  learned,  during  my  first  year  in  China,  that  my  personal  teacher  who  had 
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just  become  a  Christian,  had  begun  to  teach  his  wife.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
long  upward  step,  as  indeed  it  was.  As  for  the  women  themselves,  for  the 
most  part  they  simply  accepted  their  position  as  something  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  Never  having  known  a  different  state  of  things,  they 
had  no  desire  to  learn  to  read  or  to  have  their  little  girls  taught.  We  were 
continually  met  by  the  question,  "What  is  to  be  gained  by  it?  Women 
cannot  hold  office.  Why  should  they  learn  to  read?"  If  a  woman  had  a 
husband  who  did  not  beat  her,  if  she  had  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear,  espe- 
cially if  she  were  the  mother  of  sons,  what  more  could  a  woman  ask? 
Living  in  the  narrow  circle  of  her  home,  for  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances would  any  respectable  woman  be  seen  in  the  streets,  knowing 
nothing  outside,  how  could  a  woman  have  anything  to  think  of  or  talk  of, 
except  the  veriest  trifles  ?  No  wonder  that  minds  were  vacant  or  that  faces 
showed  the  vacancy. 

The  change  came  only  gradually  and  slowly,  but  it  has  been  a  very  great 
change.  As  the  gospel  found  its  way  into  hearts,  those  who  received  it 
felt  a  new  desire  stirring  within.  They  began  to  want  to  learn  to  read  and 
especially  to  sing  "  but  "  they  said  "  we  are  so  stupid  ;  we  can  never  learn." 
And  indeed  it  was  no  light  task  for  an  old  woman,  or  even  one  in  middle 
life,  who  never  had  tried  to  learn  anything,  to  attempt  to  recognize  and 
remember  enough  of  these  complicated  Chinese  characters  to  be  able  to 
read  even  the  simplest  book.  However,  we  always  encouraged  every 
woman,  no  matter  how  old  or  how  stupid,  to  make  the  attempt  and  often 
the  success  far  exceeded  their  brightest  hopes.  It  was  such  a  delightful 
experience  to  find  that  they  could  learn  to  read.  Many  were  the  hours  we 
spent  in  those  early  days,  when  we  had  no  Bible  women  to  help,  sitting 
beside  some  old  woman  on  her  "  kang,"  going  patiently  over  and  over  and 
over  again  some  Bible  verse  or  line  of  a  hymn,  until  at  last  the  words  found 
lodgment  in  her  mind,  and  something  of  truth,  a  place  in  her  heart.  It 
was  the  very  drudgery  of  missionary  work,  if  anything  in  such  work  could 
be  called  drudgery,  but  it  paid.  I  think  of  one  woman,  Mrs.  Chang,  Mrs. 
Chapin's  nurse,  with  whom  I  worked  daily,  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month,  wondering  many  times  whether  she  would  ever  learn  to  read. 
But  later  she  became  one  of  our  Bible  readers  and  for  years  did  faithful 
work  in  many  homes. 

But  many  of  the  Chinese  women  are  very  bright  and  quick  to  learn.  One 
of  the  first  women  whom  I  taught  in  Tung-chou  was  Mrs.  T.,  a  woman 
who  came  into  Mrs.  Chapin's  home  occasionally  to  sew  or  help  with  the 
housework,  and  so  had  learned  something  of  Christian  truth.    Her  home 
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adjoined  ours,  and  I  used  to  go  over  every  day  to  teach  her  and  her  son's 
wife.  Both  were  bright  women  and  eager  to  learn,  and  in  their  hearts  the 
gospel  seed  found  fertile  soil.  The  elder  woman  seemed  a  lovable  woman 
even  before  she  became  a  Christian  and  she  brought  all  that  was  lovable 
into  her  Christian  life.  She  was  the  first  woman  received  by  our  Tung-chou 
church,  and  our  first  Bible  reader.  1  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  for  several 
years  to  teaching  and  training  her  for  that  work,  and  she  became  a  very 
dear  and  valued  helper.    Notwithstanding  her  closely  bound  feet,  (for  in 
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those  days  no  respectable  women  in  Tung-chou  had  unbound  feet),  she  went 
here  and  there,  into  all  the  homes  that  were  open  to  her,  telling  of  the 
Saviour's  love  and  everywhere  her  refined  face  and  winning  ways  and 
loving  spirit  won  a  way  for  the  truth  she  taught.  Later  she  became  matron 
of  the  boys'  boarding  school,  bringing  the  same  faithful  loving  spirit 
to  this  new  work,  and  having  a  strong  influence  for  good  over  all  the  boys 
she  mothered. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  the  eager  desire  of  the  mothers,  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  themselves  for  school  training,  that  their  children  should 
have  what  they  have  missed.  The  consequence  is  that  our  primary  schools 
are  crowded,  and  many  of  the  girls  look  forward  to  the  higher  education  of 
the  Bridgman  Academy  and  Woman's  Union  College.  In  these  primary 
and  preparatory  schools,  some  of  our  best  educated  young  women  find 
scope  for  their  powers.  One  of  these,  Mrs.  Si  is  the  daughter  of  a  serving 
woman  in  one  of  our  missionary  families.  The  mother,  a  Christian  woman, 
but  with  little  of  education  herself  wanted  her  children  educated,  and  this 
daughter,  Shu  Shan,  after  passing  through  the  lower  schools,  went  to 
Peking,  tock  the  full  course  of  study  and  was  graduated,  but  before  the 
school  had  reached  a  complete  college  grade  Shu  Shan  came  home  and 
was  married  and  now  makes  a  happy  home  for  her  husband,  his  old  mother, 
and  her  own  little  one,  and  at  the  same  time  occupies  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  head  teacher  in  our  girls'  boarding  school,  of  which  Miss  Browne 
has  charge,  her  husband  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  boys'  boarding 
school.  Miss  Browne  finds  her  a  faithful  and  efficient  helper,  one  in 
whom  she  has  the  utmost  confidence. 

All  of  our  Christian  women  can  read,  more  or  less,  though  some  of  them 
were  too  old  when  the  truth  first  reached  them,  to  make  large  advances  in 
learning.  Many  are  quite  equal  to  the  work  of  teaching  others,  and  of 
leading  meetings,  and  some  can  conduct  station  classes  in  the  country,  with 
very  little  superintendence  or  help  from  the  missionary  women.  And  it  is 
not  only  those  who  are  in  our  employ  as  teachers  or  Bible  women,  but 
many  of  our  other  women,  besides  making  happy  Christian  homes,  are 
doing  some  kind  of  Christian  work.  Our  little  Missionary  Society,  which 
first  opened  the  eyes  of  our  women  to  a  world  outside  of  themselves,  de- 
veloped later  into  a  Woman's  Christian  Association,  and  still  later  became 
a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  which  all  of  the  offices  are  held  by  the 
native  women,  and  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  them,  though  we  have  a 
place  on  some  of  the  committees.  The,y  visit  the  hospital  and  dispensary  to 
teach  the  women  there ;  they  go  out  on  Sabbath  afternoon  to  visit  our 
"  shut-ins"  and  hold  little  meetings  with  them,  or  to  heathen  homes  to  tell 
the  Glad  Tidings :  they  have  charge  of  their  own  and  of  the  children's 
meetings  :  they  teach  Sunday-school  classes ;  and  some  of  the  older  ones  go 
out,  now  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  a  native  helper,  to  some  village  or 
market  town,  when  a  great  fair  or  theatre  is  in  progress,  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  scattering  broadcast  the  gospel  seed  among  the  throngs  of  country 
women  who  gather  for  such  occasions. 
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When  I  look  around  our  company  of  Christian  women,  with  their 
quiet  modest  dress  and  unbound  feet  (for  our  Christians  no  longer  bind 
their  little  girls'  feet,  and  many  of  them  have  unbound  their  own),  when 
I  look  into  their  bright  intelligent  faces  and  note  their  interest  in  so  many 
things  that  are  going  on  in  the  world,  when  I  see  the  dignified  womanly 
way  in  which  they  lead  meetings  or  give  reports  of  their  work,  and  then 
look  back  and  think  of  the  women  as  I  saw  them  in  those  early  days,  it  is 
indeed  marvelous  the  change  which  the  gospel  has  wrought. 

The  changed  attitude  toward  education  has  naturally  its  dangers.  With 
their  broader  knowledge,  there  is  already  awakening  in  the  hearts  of  some 
of  our  younger  women  a  determination  not  to  be  married  but  to  give  their 
lives  to  Christian  work.  They  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
teachers  and  evangelists  as  well  as  we.  It  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
still  to  be  solved — God  grant  to  them  and  to  us  the  Spirit's  own  wisdom  to 
solve  it  aright. 


THL  WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL  IN  MADURA 

KY  EVA  SWIFT 

Miss  Swift  has  been  a  member  of  the  Madura  Mission  for  many  years  and  closely 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  doctors,  although  herself  engaged  in  the  evangelistic 
work.    Miss  Swift  is  supported  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior. 

(See  frontispiece) 

FOR  many  years  the  only  medical  plant  in  Madura  consisted  of  a  small 
building  of  five  or  six  rooms,  with  verandas  front  and  back,  and  this 
was  known  as  "The  Dispensary."  Here  the  trained  medical  assistants 
met  their  patients  every  day,  prescribing  for  them,  supplying  medicines, 
and  performing  minor  operations.  Dr.  Edward  Chester  came  down  from 
Dindigul  on  Thursday  of  each  week  to  give  this  medical  work  his  attention 
and  oversight  for  one  day.  Mrs.  Capron,  however,  was  close  by,  her  house 
standing  next  to  the  dispensary  in  the  compound.  She  had  had  a  nurse's 
training  and  this,  with  her  long  experience,  and  her  association  and  constant 
consultation  with  Dr.  Chester,  qualified  her  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
dispensary,  and  she  set  apart  one  day  a  week  for  such  work  for  women. 

In  the  year  1885  Dr.  Pauline  Root  arrived  in  Madura  and  began  her 
labors  in  the  same  old  dispensary,  two  rooms  of  which  were  given  up  for 
her  use.  It  was  not  long  before  she  began  to  feel,  as  most  physicians  do, 
that  mere  dispensary  treatment  is  far  from  satisfactory,  since  manv  patients 
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need  surgical  attention  and  careful  nursing:  and  plans  for  something  which 
would  serve  as  a  hospital  were  proposed.  In  its  incipiency  every  form  of 
work  has  generally  to  struggle  through  a  stage  of  unfavorable  conditions. 
Near  the  home  which  had  just  been  erected  for  the  unmarried  ladies  of  the 
mission  and  since  known  as  Knowles  Bungalow,  there  stood  a  small  school 
building  consisting  of  a  single  long  room.  This  was  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  women,  and  became  the  first  hospital  of  the  mission.  When  Dr.  Root 
left  Madura  in  1891,  plans  had  been  made  for  a  larger  and  more  suitable 
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building  and  this  was  erected  after  her  departure.  Dr.  Root  was  unable  to 
return  to  the  mission,  and  there  was  an  interval  before  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Harriet  E.  Parker,  her  successor.  In  the  meantime,  the  Woman's 
Hospital  was  opened,  and  until  Dr.  Parker  had  taken  her  language  exami- 
nations, the  work  there  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Frank  Van  Allen,  who  had 
been  in  Madura  for  several  years  and  was  himself  planning  and  building  a 
fine  and  commodious  hospital  for  men  cn  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
If  memory  serves  aright,  Dr.  Parker  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Woman's 
Hospital  in  1897,  having  already  much  experience  from   practice  and 
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observation  while  studying  Tamil.  From  the  smaller  beginnings  of  that 
time  a  large  medical  work  has  developed  that  is  far-reaching  in  its  influence. 
In  every  department  of  missionary  activity,  the  missionary  superintendent 
must  create  the  workers  who  will  make  development  possible.  Very  few 
trained  assistants  were  available,  and  a  training  class  for  nurses  and 
compounders,  was  a  first  requisite.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Parker  has  trained 
her  own  nurses,  and  has  received  women  from  neighboring  missions  who 
after  their  experience  and  training,  have  gone  back  to  assist  in  opening  and 
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conducting  dispensaries  in  several  places  where  there  was  no  other  medical 
aid  for  women. 

Miss  A-rulmoni  Grace  Pitchaimutthu,  a  daughter  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Battalagundu  church,  was  chosen  to  be  sent  to  Madras  for  special  medical 
training,  and  after  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  Miss  Pitchaimutthu 
returned  to  Madura  to  render  efficient  aid  in  the  hospital.  The  morning 
attendance  at  the  dispensary  averages  about  one  hundred  and  in  the  doctor's 
absence  at  times,  Miss  Pitchaimutthu  sees  and  prescribes  for  this  large 
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number  of  women.  Several  rooms  of  the  hospital  were  set  apart  for 
dispensary  use,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  so  many  women  and  children 
coming  to  the  hospital,  should  create  a  disturbance  which  would  interfere 
with  its  best  work.  It  was  an  excellent  thing  for  both  departments  when 
it  became  possible  to  remove  the  dispensary  into  the  new  building,  erected 
beside  the  hospital  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  passage.  This  new 
building  is  very  appropriately  named  the  "  Harriet  Newell  Annex,"  and 
was  the  gift  of  a  namesake  of  the  young  missionary  whose  devoted  life  has 
long  been  a  noble  incentive  to  other  women.  This  annex  contains  also 
rooms  for  the  nurses,  and  an  operating  room  which  facilitates  Dr.  Parker's 
large  surgical  work.  Very  numerous  and  serious  operations  take  place 
here,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  missionary  observer  that  the  varied  medical 
experience  of  such  a  hospital  would  be  a  revelation  to  the  average  physician 
in  ordinary  practice  in  Western  lands.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
responsibility  is  immense.  As  work  increases,  financial  pressure  also 
increases.  The  hospital  receives  a  grant  in  aid  from  the  municipality,  and 
tli is  entails  the  necessity  of  government  inspection  and  submission  of 
accounts  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the  mission.  Grants  are  also 
made  from  the  charitable  funds  of  a  neighboring  Zemindar  i  ;  and  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Parker's  support,  makes  a 
yearly  appropriation  for  the  hospital.  But  all  these  sums  together  are  still 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  work.'  A  large  proportion  of  women 
who  come  to  the  hospital  are  among  the  poorest  and  for  whom  no  one  is 
willing  to  pay,  and  the  doctor  feels  that  by  charging  a  uniform  fee,  she 
would  shut  out  many  of  the  most  needy.  '  She  receives  fees,  however,  for 
outside  practice,  and  hence  she  has  added  this  to  her  already  heavy 
responsibilities,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  aid  it  affords  toward  the  upkeep 
of  the  hospital.  The  fees  are  small  but  where  the  need  is  so  great,  small 
sums  cannot  be  neglected  ;  but  her  fellow-missionaries  regret  to  see  the 
strain  put  upon  this  willing  worker,  by  the  necessity  of  earning  by  over- 
work, the  money  which  enables  her  to  carry  on  the  hospital.  Dr.  Parker's 
fame  has  gone  out  over  the  south  of  India.  She  receives  calls  from  long 
distances,  which  involve  travel  of  a  severely  fatiguing  kind,  and  very 
considerable  physical  hardship.  Not  a  few  patients  come  from  places  a 
hundred  miles  distant.  The  women  of  some  castes  in  Southern  India  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  stretching  it  and 
loading  it  with  heavy  leaden  or  gold  ornaments  that  hang  to  the  shoulder. 
A  change  of  sentiment  is  taking  place,  and  it  is  common  for  women  to 
come  one  hundred  miles  for  the  simple  operation  of  having  their  ear  lobes 
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cut  off.  Dr.  Parker's  services  are  also  in  demand  in  the  households  of 
several  of  the  native  princes,  and  her  access  to  the  inner  apartments  of  the 
palace  often  gives  her  glimpses  of  life  shut  away  from  the  ordinary 
observer. 

Dr.  Parker's  sympathies  have  been  touched  by  the  pitiful  condition  of 
lepers  in  the  district.  They  are  numerous  and  neglected,  and  sometimes  a 
sad  case  among  Christian  families  adds  to  our  many  problems.  She  has 
been  hoping  to  establish  an  asylum  for  these  suffering  ones  and  has  been 
making  an  effort  to  that  end. 

Now  and  then  some  patient  in  the  hospital  seems  likely  to  neglect  or 
dispose  of  a  child,  and  as  it  is  always  easy  to  consign  a  girl  baby  to  a  sad 
fate,  such  children  make  a  strong  appeal  to  Dr.  Parker.  She  has  now 
quite  a  houseful  of  such  little  ones  who  are  being  trained  to  a  life  of 
Christian  usefulness. 

Mile.  Cronier  is  Dr.  Parker's  loving  assistant  in  all  these  branches  of 
work — keeping  the  house,  ministering  to  the  sick  missionaries  who  seek 
Dr.  Parker's  aid,  caring  for  the  children,  sewing  for  the  hospital,  and 
carrying  much  responsibility  for  the  nursing  of  patients  in  the  wards. 

What  a  fellow-missionary  feels  in  regard  to  this  work  is  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  larger  support  from  the  homeland. 


"  MOTHELR  50RABJI " 

BY  MRS.  L.  S.  GATES 

We  are  permitted  to  reprint  from  an  Indian  paper  this  touching  tribute  to  one  of 
the  best  known  of  India's  Christian  women,  prepared  by  one  who  knew  her  intimately. 

Of  the  few  notable  women  who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  in 
India  "Mother  Sorabji"  will  rank  among  the  highest. 

The  appellation  "Mother"  was  given  to  her  by  many  loving  friends, 
and  these  included  English,  Parsee,  Hindu,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan,  for  her 
friendships  were  cosmopolitan.  She  was  honored  in  her  life  ;  and  now 
that  she  has  gone  to  her  heavenly  home,  every  one  who  knew  her  will  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed.  She  was  so  widely  known  that  letters  from  over 
seas,  simply  directed  "Mrs.  Sorabji;  India,"  have  been  delivered  to  her. 
Now  that  this  noble  life,  well-lived  and  honored  of  the  Master,  has  ended, 
we  would  perpetuate  her  memory  in  every  way  possible.  A  life  of  such 
rare  beauty  and  so  filled  with  good  works,  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
every  person,  especially  to  every  woman,  in  this  land. 
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Franscina  Sorabji  was  born  at  Ahmednagar,  December  13,  1833.  Her 
parents  were  of  South  India  origin,  and  she  spent  most  of  her  girlhood  in 
the  beautiful  Neilgherry  Hills.  There,  no  doubt,  she  enjoyed  and  learned 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature,  a  quality  which  remained  one  of  the 
charms  of  her  life.  Her  garden  was  always  her  delight,  and  at  her  funeral 
the  flowers  culled  from  her  own  garden  made  many  a  wreath  and  floral 
emblem  to  lay  upon  her  coffin. 

Not  many  Indian  girls  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  helped  by  a  sincere 
English  friend,  as  Franscina  had.  But  coupled  with  this  outside  help  was 
her  own  keen  intelligence,  responsiveness  and  desire  to  learn,  which  made 
the  most  of  all  outside  helpful  influences.  Thus  was  she  able  to  rise  above 
the  insufficient  educational  methods  for  girls  which  prevailed  as  far  back 
as  the  forties.  By  her  own  spirit  she  changed  into  pure  gold  whatever 
came  to  her. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  marrying  one  of  the  first  Christian  converts  from 
Zoroastrianism,  she  began  to  bear  bravely  the  sneers  and  taunts  of  those 
who  were  fighting  Christianity.  Once,  while  passing  along  the  streets  of 
Bombay,  one  of  Mr.  Sorabji's  relatives  spat  Upon  the  couple.  He  in  great 
grief  bemoaned  that  she  should  have  to  suffer  these  taunts.  With  a  beam- 
ing countenance  she  assured  him  it  was  a  joy  to  be  worthy  of  suffering  for 
the  Master,  and  she  was  glad  to  share  with  him  all  the  trials.  It  was  a 
long  fight,  lasting  many  years.  He  saw  family,  friends,  and  fortune  slip- 
ping from  him,  but  never  did  he  turn  back,  nor  did  the  faith  and  courage  of 
his  wife  fail  him. 

After  joining  the  Church  Missionary  Society  they  were  sent  to  Nasik 
where  in  connection  with  Rev.  W.  S.  Price  they  founded  the  Christian 
village  known  as  Sharanpur,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Nasik.  This  little  vil- 
lage was  a  most  interesting  experiment.  It  had  its  mission  rooms,  its 
church,  and  its  industrial  school,  where  lads  cut  adrift  from  their  homes 
learned  trades  which  helped  them  to  live  industrious,  frugal  lives.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  coffin  in  which  at  the  last  she  was  laid,  was 
made  at  this  same  industrial  school,  and  that  the  young  men  who  made 
it  put  extra  work  into  it,  polishing  it  as  well  as  they  could,  because  of  their 
love  for  one  who  in  their  grandfathers'  time  had  worked  for  the  bo\>.  No 
caste  was  allowed  in  the  school;  Indian  crafts  were  taught;  and  all  that 
was  done,  was  done  with  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their  field  of  usefulness 
for  India.  Here  the  boys  were  trained  as  carpenters,  masons,  bookbinders, 
and  builders  of  transport  wagons.  The  light  vehicle  known  all  through 
the  Deccan  as  the  tonga  was  built  first  at  Sharanpur,  and  owed  its  improve- 
ment in  design  to  Mr.  Sorabji. 
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Those  were  the  days  of  the  great  slave  traffic.  British  officers  were  kept 
husy  trying  to  rescue  the  poor  creatures  along  the  Arabian  coast,  and  many 
of  these  boys  and  girls  were  sent  to  Sharanpur,  where  they  were  taught 
trades.  After  a  slave  boy  had  finished  the  course,  he  was  set  free — with 
his  trade.  Some  of  the  boys  returned  to  Africa  with  the  traveler  Living- 
stone ;  and  it  was  some  of  these  Sharanpur  boys  who  went,  with  the 
remains  of  their  leader,  to  England. 

While  her  family  was  growing  up,  Mrs.  Sorabji  gave  her  energies  to  the 
training  of  her  children.  She  devoted  herself  to  them,  teaching  her  babies 
by  a  kindergarten  system  invented  by  herself,  making  their  lives  interesting 
and  progressive.  What  she  learned  from  her  own  children,  she  was  eager 
afterwards  to  apply  to  the  advancement  of  her  fellows  in  the  vast  Indian 
Empire.  She  was  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  young;  in  her  own  family 
she  began  the  experiments  and  efforts  which  she  later  continued  for  the 
improvement  of  India. 

When  Mr.  Sorabji  was  sent  to  Foona,  she  decided  that  in  that  healthy 
climate  was  the  place  for  her  to  start  her  new  plans.  In  1876  she  began 
what  later  became  the  Victoria  High  School.  She  was  not  discouraged 
that  only  seven  pupils  came  to  her  at  first,  but  their  nationalities  were  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  influence  she  was  to  have  over  those  of  different  races. 
These  seven  included  Parsee,  Jew,  Hindu  and  English.  The  first  day  the 
little  Brahman  girl  pulled  her  garments  closely  about  her  in  order  to  avoid 
defilement ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  she  felt  no  fear. 

Mrs.  Sorabji  visited  England  in  1886.  There  she  interested  many 
English  ladies  in  her  plans,  and  was  able  to  set  her  own  school  on  a  firm 
basis  as  well  as  to  turn  the  hearts  of  many  toward  an  interest  in  all  foreign 
mission  work. 

In  the  course  of  time,  in  addition  to  the  Victoria  High  School  there  were 
started  several  primary  schools  for  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  children  and 
an  Anglo-Vernacular  school  for  Parsees  as  feeders  to  the  high  school.  The 
pupils  from  these  schools  number  into  thousands.  Any  ordinary  human 
being  might  have  broken  down  under  the  accumulation  of  duties,  but  Mrs. 
Sorabji  was  not  ordinary.    Her  loving  sympathy  was  extraordinarily  active. 

She  was  the  most  forward  of  educationalists,  the  most  keen  of  Indian 
reformers,  and  the  most  earnest  of  Christian  missionaries.  Her  work 
in  the  last  department  can  never  be  measured ;  it  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
many  who  looked  to  her  for  encouragement  in  various  lines  and  who  also 
received  from  her  a  help  in  their  religious  life  such  as  they  would  not  take 
from  anyone  else. 
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When  out  driving,  the  writer  has  frequently  seen  her  stop  the  carriage, 
that  she  might  speak  to  some  Parsee  student  or  Brahman  woman.  After  a 
few  general  words  of  enquiry  ahout  friends — and  she  seemed  to  know  the 
whole  family  history  of  each  one,  so  kind  was  she  in  her  thought — she  would 
speak  some  loving  word  of  enquiry  about  the  soul's  condition.  It  was 
spoken  in  such  manifest  sincerity  that  not  the  slightest  offence  could  be 
taken;  and  the  cordial  "  Good-bye,  Mother"  at  the  close  would  show  that 
a  deep  feeling  had  been  aroused. 

A  strong  personality  has  departed  from  us.  A  loving  mother-heart 
which  reached  out  and  touched  all  who  came  near,  has  stopped  its  beating. 
Upon  whom  will  the  "  mantle"  of  "Mother  Sorabji"  fall  ?  May  there  be 
many,  who,  reading  of  her  faithful,  efficient  life,  shall  say,  "  I  want  to  be 
like  her." 

The  grandest  work  that  can  be  singled  out  is  the  rearing  of  her  seven 
brilliantly  intelligent  daughters  and  one  son.  In  addition  to  this  family  of 
remarkable  powers,  countless  others  outside  her  immediate  home  rise  up  and 
call  her  hlessed.  While  they  all  mourn  the  loss  of  a  mother  whose  going 
makes  this  world  seem  lonely,  they  can  look  forward  to  the  heavenly  home 
which  by  her  presence  will  seem  more  lovely. 


DR.  GURU  BAI  KARMARKAR  OF  BOMBAY 

BY  MRS.   EDWARD  S.  HUME 

IN  the  year  1877  two  Indian  Christian  girls  attended  our  newly-organized 
Sunday  school.  One  was  the  daughter  of  our  own  editor  and  senior 
deacon,  Mr.  Shahu  Rao  Kukade"  ;  and  the  other,  the  daughter  of  the  Indian 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in 
Belgaum.  The  former  became  our  own  faithful  pupil  and  teacher,  Malan 
Bai,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  in  charge  of  our  mission  schools  in 
Ahmednagar  and  in  Bombay.  The  latter  was  the  Canarese  Christian  girl 
Guru  Shidwa,  now  our  Dr.  Guru  Bai.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Canarese 
girl,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  proved  her  thorough  knowledge  of  much  of 
the  Bible  narrative,  and  very  soon  she  was  called  upon  to  join  the  staff  of 
teachers,  which  she  did,  and  a  most  efficient,  studious,  and  interested 
teacher  she  has  always  proved  to  be.  Upon  leaving  her  school,  where  she 
had  completed  the  course  with  much  credit,  she  returned  to  her  parents' 
home  for  a  time.  Mr.  Sumant  Rao  Karmarkar,  the  elder  son  of  our 
American  Mission  pastor,  had  learned  to  know  her  worth  in  the  Sunday- 
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school  teachers'  class  and  elsewhere.  And  he  had  entered  a  plea  with  her 
parents,  that  they  should  give  him  this  daughter  in  marriage.  It  was  an 
Indian  love  match  !  Both  of  them  had  reached  years  of  discretion.  Never- 
theless, the  parents  had  planned,  according  to  custom,  themselves  to 
arrange  for  their  daughter's  husband.  Her  filial  devotion  kept  her  at  home 
until  the  parents  could  give  their  full  consent.  After  their  very  happy 
marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karmarkar  lived  in  Bombay  a  full,  rich  life  of 
service  in  both  the  Indian  Christian  and  the  Hindu  communities.  Guru 
Bai  studied  Hindustani,  so  that  she  was  able  to  visit  in  Mohammedan 
homes ;  also  the  Guzerathi  language,  that  she  might  be  a  welcome  visitor 
among  this  wealthy  trading  class  from  Giizerab.  Her  linguistic  ability  has 
made  her  invaluable  as  a  worker  among  many,  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  reached.  And  her  Christian  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  work  of 
the  Master  has  rendered  her  versatility  the  means  of  important  service. 

In  1892,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karmarkar,  at  their  own  expense,  achieved  their 
long-cherished  desire  of  coming  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  fit  them- 
selves, more  efficiently,  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
and  women.  He  took  a  theological  course  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
while  she  studied  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
a  happy  day  for  Bombay  in  1893  when  her  own  loved  son  and  daughter 
returned — each  with  a  degree  of  honor,  won  in  the  United  States, — he  the 
Rev.  S.  V.  Karmarkar,  B.D.,  and  she,  our  own  Guru  Bai  Karmarkar,  M.D. 
Mr.  Karmarkar  has  done  signal  service  in  his  evangelistic  itineraries  among 
the  various  missions  in  India ;  and  three  years  ago,  in  his  very  fruitful  visit 
among  the  churches  and  societies  of  Japan. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  "  Dr.  Guru  Bai"  to  win  a  good  practice  among 
private  patients.  But  the  question  of  the  expense  of  sustaining  a  dispensary 
was  a  difficult  one.  Funds  in  the  mission  treasury  were  low,  so  that  later 
on,  when  an  Opening  came  for  her  to  become  the  resident  physician  at  the 
Cama  Hospital  for  women  (a  hospital  built  and  endowed  by  one  of  the  leading 
Parsee  families  of  Bombay),  Dr.  Karmarkar  accepted  the  position  for  one 
year.  Many  an  inmate  has  told  me  of  the  blessing  it  had  been  to  come 
under  "Guru  Bai's  influence"  ! 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there, — a  year  when  plague  had  devastated  Bombay 
city,  and  was  fast  seizing  its  victims  in  neighboring  districts, — an  invitation 
came  to  Dr.  Karmarkar  to  become  the  lady  physician  to  His  Highness  the 
Maha-rani  of  Baroda.  The  Maha-rajah — or  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda — 
is  counted  the  most  enlightened  ruler  among  the  princes  of  India ;  and  he 
showed  great  sagacity  in  his  extension  of  the  sanitary  measures  taken  to 
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prevent  the  spread  of  plague  in  his  own  dominion.  One  of  his  first  steps 
was  to  appoint  Dr.  Karmarkar  to  inspect  all  women  arriving  by  train  in  the 
city.  When  I  went  to  Baroda,  where  1  arrived  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  there,  at  the  station,  with  watchful  alertness,  stood  Dr. 
Karmarkar,  permitting  no  woman  or  child  to  escape  her,  and  yet  so  kind, 
so  careful  not  to  trespass  on  caste  feelings  or  prejudices,  that  instead  of 
irritating  them  by  her  careful  inspection  of  each  case,  she  often  won  a 
friend,  and  always  the  consent  of  the  individual. 

During  her  vear's  stay  in  Baroda,  her  house  proved  the  most  welcome 
resort,  to  many  a  poorer  citizen,  as  *vcll  as  to  the  families  of  the  higher 

officials.  .She  performed  some 
skillful  operations — one  or  two 
of  which  brought  her  a  great 
name,  and  in  one  case,  a  hus- 
band was  so  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  what  had  been  done  for 
his  wife,  that  he  brought  Dr. 
Karmarkar  an  exquisite  gold 
and  enameled  watch,  studded 
with  small  diamonds.  His 
Highness  the  Gaekwar,  when 
she  was  leaving,  bestowed  upon 
her  a  beautiful  ring  of  diamonds 
and  sapphires  in  recognition  of 
her  faithful  service  in  his  state. 
And  he  added  a  generous  dona- 
tion toward  a  dispensary  build- 
ing, which  has  to  this  date  been 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
work  for  women  and  children 
in  Bombay. 

Dr.  Guru  Bai's  desire  to  work 
as  a  pronounced  Christian  physician,  made  her  welcome  the  return  to  our 
mission.  As  she  was  forced  to  strict  neutrality  in  the  two  positions  she  had 
been  filling,  she  felt  that,  in  order  to  serve  Christ  whole-heartedly,  she  must 
be  free  to  speak  of  the  Great  Physician,  and  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  the 
sin-sick,  as  well  as  for  suffering  bodies.  Her  work  for  the  past  twelve  years 
and  more  has  been  in  Bombay  City.    She  has  three  distinct  lines  of  work. 

First,  a  large  private  practice  in  homes,  rich  and  poor,  where  she  carries 
Christian  comfort,   in  her  message,  and  the  proof  of  Christian  love  in 
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her  medical  work  for  her  patients.  The  accompanying  picture  is  of  one  of 
these  beautiful  women,  a  patient  sufferer  to  whom  she  goes.  Guru  Bai's 
touch  on  her  shoulder  is  reassuring  and  this  woman  of  high  caste  is  ready 
to  endure  anything  that  such  a  ' '  good  doctor  "  thinks  is  best.  The  confidence 
such  women  place  in  Dr.  Karmarkar  is  marked  by  their  earnest  desire  to 
tell  her  everything.  Then  Guru  Bai's  sincerity  invokes  truthfulness  on 
their  part — and  it  is  rarely  that  one  conceals  her  condition  or  the  difficulties 
of  her  life  from  Dr.  Karmarkar. 

Second,  Guru  Bai  of  late  years,  for  want  of  a  suitable  building  has  made 
use  of  her  husband's  Good  Will  Hall,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  as  a 
dispensary.  With  almost  no  equipment  for  medical  work,  in  a  place  used 
every  day  as  a  preaching  hall  and  for  an  enquirer's  meeting  place,  she  has 
daily  given  relief  to  scores  of  sufferers.  And  as  they  wait  in  turn,  the  Bible 
woman  is  always  there  to  tell  them  of  the  only  One  who  can  give  them  the 
heart  cure,  which  brings  peace  in  suffering,  and  comfort  in  sorrow. 

Third,  Guru  Bai  has  never  had  a  child  of  her  own,  but  she  has  been 
a  mother  to  many.  During  the  terrible  famine  of  1897,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Karmarkar  adopted  two  little  famine  girls,  and  took  upon  themselves  the 
support  of  six  other  children, — four  boys  and  two  girls.  The  first  two  were 
too  small  and  too  much  weakened  to  be  placed  in  school  !  It  was  the  most 
loving  motherly  care,  given  in  unstinted  measure  night  and  day,  that 
enabled  her  to  save  them.  One  has  since  died.  The  other  is  a  good 
scholar  and  a  great  comfort  in  the  Karmarkar  home.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  the  first  little  girl,  a  little  foundling  girl  not  more  than  three  months  old 
was  left  on  their  doorstep.  They  took  her  as  God's  substitute.  And  now 
they  have  the  comfort  of  two  daughters  who  honor  them  as  though  they 
were  their  own  parents.  The  other  six  were  placed  in  the  mission  school 
at  their  expense.  One  of  the  girls  is  now  an  efficient  nurse  in  a  distant 
hospital.  One  of  the  boys — an  unusual  scholar — is  now  in  college.  All 
of  them  are  worthy  Christians. 

And  so  in  her  own  home — ministering  to  the  poor  and  needy — or  by  the 
bedside  of  suffering  women  secluded  in  their  homes  Dr.  Karmarkar  is 
representing  to  the  women  and  children  of  Bombay  the  Christ, — 

"  The  healing  of  whose  seamless  dress, 
Is  by  their  beds  of  pain  !  " 

Note. — The  missionaries  in  Bombay  have  in  mind  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  is 
hoped  to  build  the  much  needed  dispensary  for  the  benefit  of  the  hundreds  of  women 
and  children  living  in  that  district.  It  is  near  to  no  hospital,  nor  to  any  dispensary, 
and  it  is  close  by  to  the  building  in  which  Dr.  Karmarkar's  husband  is  doing  such 
efficient  evangelistic  work.  About  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  of  the  five  thousand 
dollars  needed  for  the  erection  of  this  long  hoped  for  building  are  in  hand.  Dr. 
Karmarkar's  work  is  far-reaching  in  influence  and  it  is  a  real  ministry  of  healing. 
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THL  JOY  OF  ARRIVING' 


BY   IRENE  EE  WALL  DO  UN  B  LASER 

Miss  Dornblaser  sailed  last  September  to  join  the  Foochow  Mission.  We  are 
permitted  to  reprint  in  this  form  a  part  of  her  letters  to  home  friends. 

I'M  really  here  ! — and  perfectly  happy  !    But  I  must  not  go  too  fast,  and 
plunge  into  my  account  of  present  conditions  without  being  a  faith- 
ful historian  of  what  leads  up  to  them. 

As  I  wrote  you,  I  decided  to  leave  the  Luetzow  at  Hongkong  and  come 
up  on  the  same  steamer  with  Miss  Ogfcbury.    We  came  into  Hongkong 

just  at  six  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning ;  and  Mr.  Righ  took  us 
immediately  to  the  Hongkong 
Hotel,  where  we  remained 
until  Friday  noon.  We  each 
telegraphed  our  mission  that 
we  were  coming  on  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  Hai  Yang,  and 
Friday  noon  we  sailed. 

There  were  only  a  few 
first-class  passengers  so  that 
we  had  things  very  much 
our  own  way.  The  captain 
showed  me  many  kindnesses. 
He  is  a  good  Christian  man 
quite  interested  in  missions, 
and  very  friendly  with  many 
of  the  missionaries  along  the 
coast.  We  came  into  Amoy 
on  Sunday  morning,  and,  as 
it  is  Captain  Hodgins'  prin- 
ciple never  to  sail  on  Sunday, 
I  was  able  to  go  ashore  with 
Miss  Ogsbury  and  attend  the 
mission  services,  returning  to 
the  Hai  Yang  on  Monday. 
On  Tuesday  morning  we  drifted  into  Pagoda  Anchorage  where  Miss 
Perkins,  Miss  Ward,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  three  Methodist  ladies  met  me. 
There  is  no  pier  there,  so  they  came  in  a  launch  and  two  sampans  out  to 
the  vessel.    Miss  Ward,  Miss  Perkins  and  I  took  the  launch  from  the 
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steamboat  and  ascended  the  Min  River  about  thirty  miles  to  the  Foochow 
harbor.  It  was  a  delightful  ride.  They  were  in  high  glee  over  their 
"  new  acquisition, — the  baby  of  the  mission."  We  enjoyed  the  beautiful 
scenery.  The  mountains  are  grand!  And  you  know  howl  love  them. 
From  my  window  here  in  Diong-loh  I  can  look  out  over  the  Kuliang 
Range,  where  the  missionaries'  summer  resort  is ;  and  in  doing  so,  I 
look  across  the  Min  River  and  several  little  lakes  or  artificial  ponds. 

I  have  met  a  great  many  of  the  mission  people,  besides  large  numbers  of 
the  native  Christians. 
They  have  been  very 
anxious  to  see  the  new 
teacher.  Both  Miss 
Ward's  and  Miss  Per- 
kins' students  wrote  me 
letters  of  welcome.  Miss 
Garretson  took  me  over 
to  introduce  me  to  the 
girls  that  first  afternoon, 
and  told  them  that  I  was 
"just  like  a  baby."  I 
could  not  talk  and  had 
no  name.  They  are 
discussing  my  Chinese 
name,  but  have  not  yet 
selected  it.  I  called  on 
the  American  Consul, 
D  r .  Gracey,  the  day 
after  I  arrived,  and  was 
duly  registered,  all  but 
the  Chinese  name. 
That  is  essential ;  for 
the  natives  h  a  v  e  no 
characters  for  our  own  names.  Dr.  Gracey  is  a  very  genial  man,  a  gen- 
uine father  to  the  missionaries,  they  say. 

I  arrived  about  the  time  of  the  Chinese  conference.  It  was  the  annual 
convention  of  the  native  Christians  of  the  Foochow  Mission.  It  was  very 
inspiring  to  see  right  at  the  first  so  large  an  assembly  of  converts. 

At  the  close  of  that  convention,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  missionaries 
was  held  ;  and  that  proved  to  be  most  interesting  and  helpful  in  many  ways. 
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It  gave  me  a  general  idea  of  the  various  branches  of  the  work  and  who 
belonged  to  each,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  all  those  who  were  present. 

The  mission  voted  that  I  should  live  this  year  with  Miss  Perkins  at 
Diong-loh  and  study  the  language,  with  the  understanding  that  when  I  am 
ready  for  work  it  will  probably  be  in  the  "  Foochow  Girls'  College  "  at  Pona- 
sang,  where  Miss  Garretson  and  Miss  Ward  are.  So,  it's  a  joyous  present 
and  a  bright  future. 

On  Friday,  Miss  Perkins  and  I  took  a  house  boat  and  came  to  Diong-loh. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  trip.  When  we  arrived  the  coolies  were  there  to 
meet  us  with  sedan  chairs.  We  took  our  chairs  and  went  into  the  village, 
stopping  first  at  the  woman's  school,  and  then  passing  on  through  and  up  to 
the  hilltop  where  the  girls'  school,  our  home,  is  located.  I  never  felt  so 
important  in  my  life  !  I  began  to  think  I  was  mistaken  in  my  identity. 
Miss  Perkins  insists  that  the  ovation  was  all  for  the  newcomer,  though  I 
still  reserve  my  doubts.  But  the  fact  remains  that  when  we  stepped  out  of 
the  boat,  the  coolies  were  firing  crackers  in  huge  bunches ;  and  when  we 
arrived  at  the  woman's  school  sentinels  hastily  went  in  to  report,  and  the 
women  were  all  standing,  smiling  and  bowing  low,  and  shaking  their  own 
hands  and  saying  "  Bing  ang,"  while  the  sentinels  shot  off  more  fire- 
crackers, and  as  we  rode  away,  it  was  a  genuine  Fourth  of  July  display. 
All  the  way  through  the  village,  the  people  were  at  their  doors  staring  at 
the  ''foreigners"  in  undisguised  curiosity,  and  here  and  there  one  told 
another  that  this  was  the  sign  (single  lady  teacher).  At  length  we  arrived 
outside  the  compound  of  our  home.  The  native  teachers  were  all  out,  and, 
as  I  stepped  out  of  my  chair,  they  began  to  shoot  more  firecrackers,  and 
motioned  me  to  go  on  to  the  gate.  When  I  arrived  it  opened,  and  there 
stood  the  pupils  of  the  school  on  either  side  of  the  walk,  lining  it  to  the 
door,  each  one  holding  a  yellow  or  white  chrysanthemum  in  her  hand. 
They  first  sang  a  dear  little  song  whose  refrain  was  "  Sigu,  Bing  ang," 
and  motioned  me  to  pass  between  the  lines. 

As  I  stepped  forward  the  first  two  marched  to  meet  each  other  in  front 
of  me,  and  making  the  quaintest  and  sweetest  of  little  bows  presented  me 
with  their  chrysanthemums  and  retreated,  letting  the  next  two  meet  me  at 
the  next  step.  And  so  I  was  escorted  to  the  door,  where  I  found  myself 
laden  with  an  armful  of  beautiful  big  chrysanthemums.  That  night  they 
had  a  little  entertainment  for  me  in  the  schoolroom  and  then  took  me  out 
to  the  lawn,  where  they  sent  off  some  beautiful  fireworks.  Miss  Perkins 
says  fireworks  are  the  Chinese'  expression  of  happiness,  and  they  seemed 
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happy.  They  do  love  Miss  Perkins  and  it  has  seemed  to  grieve  them  that 
she  was  so  lonely.  They  had  been  praying  for  me,  she  said,  ever  since 
they  heard  that  some  one  was  to  come  to  be  with  her. 

I  am  already  beginning  to  have  the  "hundredfold  in  this  life."  I  never 
have  loved  so  many  individuals  to  the  square  group  in  my  life ;  and  they 
really  seem  to  love  me !  Besides  it  is  an  unspeakable  joy  to  see  the  work 
going  on.  It  all  seemed  so  far  away  at  home  ;  here  we  have  it  in  our  daily 
life. 

i  . 

CONTRASTING  5CLNL5 

BY   MRS.  JAMES   D.  EATON 

YESTERDAY  I  addressed  a  mothers'  meeting  at  Pilgrim  Mission, 
which  is  connected  with  our  Montclair  church  and  reaches  mainly  the 
working  class.  They  met  in  a  cheerful,  well-furnished  church  parlor, 
carpeted  and  even  provided  with  a  piano.  There  were  about  thirty  women 
present,  and  they  were  well  dressed  and  comfortable  looking.  I  could  but 
contrast  them  with  the  mothers  of  a  similar  meeting  lately  held  in 
Chihuahua,  gathered  in  the  long,  dark,  uncarpeted,  brick-floored,  adobe 
room,  that  answers  for  dining  room  for  the  boarding  school.  There  is  one 
window  on  the  street,  with  four  small  panes  of  glass ;  and  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  forty-foot  room  is  a  solid  door  opening  on  a  small  back  court. 

For  the  great  occasion  (the  meeting  of  holiday  week) ,  tables  were 
removed,  and  a  rag  carpet  was  stretched  over  the  bare  bricks  as  far  as  it 
would  reach.  This  carpet  was  given  to  the  school  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  has  been  used  on  "occasions''  ever  since,  the  latest  one  being  the 
wedding  of  a  former  pupil,  who  borrowed  it,  and  carefully  mended  it. 
Chairs  for  the  children  were  brought  from  the  kindergarten.  Whereas 
about  fifty  had  been  expected  and  provided  for,  the  mothers  kept  coming, 
with  children  (their  own  and  borrowed  ones),  until  altogether  there  were 
eighty  in  the  room  !  And  this  is  probably  the  only  mothers'*  meeting  in  the 
city  of  forty  thousand  souls,— and  there  must  be  very  few  in  the  whole 
republic — the  only  help  the  weary  mothers  may  hope  for  in  their  tedious 
lives. 

This  is  after  twenty-eight  years  of  unremitting  effort.  Let  the  good 
women  of  the  missionary  societies  try  to  imagine  for  a  moment  a  city  of 
some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  without  any  of  the  helpful  influences  to 
which  they  are  so  accustomed  ;  no  higher  education  for  their  girls,  barely  a 
primary  one ;   no  boys'  or  girls'  clubs ;   no  Sunday  schools ;  no  philan- 
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thropies,  such  as  asylums  for  the  insane  and  weak-minded ;  no  helping 
hand  for  the  needy,  nothing  hut  licensed  begging  every  Saturday,  when  the 
poor,  halt,  lame  and  hlind  swarmed  out  of  their  holes  and  laid  siege  to  the 
principal  residences,  received  their  pittances,  and  returned  to  their  hideous 
existence  for  another  week.  Such  was  the  Mexico  we  went  to  in  the  year 
1882,  and  such  in  large  part  is  the  Mexico  of  to-day. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  activity  along  all  lines  of  social  service  in 
this  country,  do  not  such  conditions  constitute  an  urgent  appeal  for  help 
from  the  favored  women  of  the  United  States  ?  A  friend  of  ours,  after 
traveling  in  Mexico,  sent  a  check  for  several  hundred  dollars  to  help  in 
building  our  church  in  Chihuahua,  saying  that  nothing  had  so  impressed 
her  as  the  poverty  of  the  masses  of  the  Mexican  people. 

But  even  stronger  is  the  appeal  that  comes  to  us,  when  we  know  their 
spiritual  darkness.  The  educated  class  of  men, — and  many  women,  too, — 
having  repudiated  the  only  form  of  Christianity  that  has  been  presented  to 
them,  have  become  freethinkers,  while  the  masses  of  the  people  are  still  in 
bondage  to  fear  all  the  day  long,  and  know  nothing  better  than  a  mediaeval 
form  of  faith  which  includes  image  worship,  penances  (some  of  the 
methods  being  most  cruel  and  revolting),  auricular  confession  to  priests 
whose  lives  are  so  openly  immoral  that  they  have  no  respect  for  their 
personal  character,  and  a  horror  of  death  which  finds  expression,  at  times  of 
mourning,  in  frantic  wailing  and  weeping  and  convulsions  of  despair. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  take  to  them  the  pure  gospel,  of  faith  in  Christ 
and  his  indwelling  spirit,  that  is  all-powerful  to  cast  out  fear ;  to  give  to 
the  lost  drunkard,  strength  to  overcome  ■  to  the  fallen  woman,  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  love  ;  to  the  mourner,  consolation  and  hope  of  reunion ;  to 
the  poor,  the  riches  of  Christ  Jesus ;  to  the  young,  high  ideals  and  the 
possibility  of  leading  a  pure,  noble  life;  to  the  little  children,  a  Christian 
school  permeated  with  the  love  of  Christ,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
graduation  from  the  normal  course ;  to  the  weary  mothers,  help  in  the 
ordering  of  their  households  ;  and  to  all,  to  show  forth  the  power  of  the 
spirit-life  to  dominate  all  circumstances  of  the  physical  life,  and  to  keep  one 
in  perfect  peace. 

The  task  was,  indeed,  a  hard  one;  the  difficulties,  well-nigh  insur- 
mountable ;  the  daily  experiences,  humiliating  to  the  human  spirit ;  the 
discomforts,  all  unknown  before,  not  pleasant  to  be  borne.  But  the  vision 
ever  beckoned  us  on,  and  nerved  us  to  continued  endeavor ;  and  we  can 
never  regret  that  we  were  "not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,"  but 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  American  Board  to  go  to  Northern  Mexico  and 
establish  a  new  mission  in  this  unoccupied  field. 
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MISSIONARY  LETTERS 

INDIA 

Miss  Mary  T.  Noyes  writes  from  Madura: — 

One  day  last  year  I  went  out  to  a  village  about  seven  miles .  from 
Madura  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  little  church.  I  took  with  me 
Esther,  the  daughter  of  the  catechist  there,  who  with  his  wife  had  begun 
a  new  work  in  that  village  a  year  earlier  and  who  was  now  seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  labors  in  a  dozen  or  so  new  converts  who  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  church.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  the  women  all  flocked  about  Esther 
and  we  could  see  how  they  loved  and  admired  her.  She  was  neatly  dressed 
in  white  and  though  many  of  the  other  women  wore  many  more  jewels 
than  she,  and  were  no  doubt  wealthier,  her  whole  appearance,  dress, 
manner  and  expression  of  face,  betokened  refinement  and  culture  as  con- 
trasted with  a  sort  of  barbarism  on  their  part.  Here  and  there  she  went 
among  them,  giving  them  advice  and  sympathy,  showing  no  pride  or 
feeling  of  superiority.  After  the  meeting  was  over  she  took  us  into  her 
home  to  give  us  a  cooling  drink  made  from  young  cocoanuts.  The  house 
was  a  tiny  mud  house  like  the  rest  but  it  was  scrupulously  clean.  On  one 
side  was  a  little  rough  bookcase  where  she  and  her  father  kept  their  books. 
A. great  contrast  certainly  to  our  nice  school  building  with  its  conveniences 
and  spaciousness,  but  it  was  her  home  and  she  showed  it  with  love  and 
pride.  On  the  way  home  she  told  me  much  about  her  labors  and  her 
mother's  to  bring  these  poor  women  to  Christ  and  to  bid  them  stand  firm 
under  great  persecution.  Recently  her  father  has  been  given  work  in  Dr. 
Van  Allen's  hospital  as  an  evangelist  and  they  have  come  to  the  city  to 
live.  I  spoke  to  Esther  about  this  and  she  said  that  she  was  glad  for  her 
father's  sake  as  he  was  not  well  and  the  work  would  be  easier  for  him 
and  for  her  mother,  but  that  they  were  so  sorry  to  leave  these  new  converts, 
especially  one  old  woman  who  had  gone  through  much  and  stood  firm. 

NORTH  CHINA 

Miss  Isabelle  Phelps  writes  to  personal  friends  on  her  arrival  at  Paoting-fu  : — 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  reached  my  new  home  in  safety. 
Starting  out  from  Boston,  October  14th,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Centenary  of  the  American  Board,  I  made  my  first  stop  at  Buffalo.  There 
I  had  a  great  treat,  going  out  with  two  friends  to  see  Niagara  Falls.  I 
stopped  a  few  hours  in  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  then  traveled  across  the 
plains  of  North  Dakota  into  Canada.    Never  shall  I  forget  the  delights  of 
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the  day  when  we  were  passing  through  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Selkirks. 
I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  still  see  the  snow-capped  mountains,  the  pale  green 
glaciers,  the  mountain  streams  and  the  deep  canvon. 

On  October  25th.  I  waved  good-bv  to  my  native  land,  hut  over  seventy 
steamer  letters  and  cards  helped  in  passing  away  the  time  of  the  three 
weeks,  lacking  one  dav,  that  our  ship  required  to  make  the  trip  to  Yoko- 
hama. Ah,  hut  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  friends,  especially  when  they  are 
such  nice  ones  as  I  have !  On  arriving  at  Yokohama  I  disembarked  to 
spend  three  weeks  in  Japan.  At  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Shedzuoka,  Kyoto 
and  Kobe,  I  saw  much  of  the  missionary  work,  visited  many  temples, 
statues  of  Buddha,  pavilions  and  palaces.  While  in  Japan  I  had  my  first 
experience  riding  in  a  jinrikisha.  In  the  last  month  I  have  had  a  good 
many  rides  in  them,  sometimes  with  pleasure  over  smooth  roads,  sometimes 
with  trepidation  over  bumpy  ones.  It  looked  odd  in  Japan  to  see  the  men 
always  leading  their  horses,  never  driving  them. 

December  5th.  I  again  took  to  sea,  this  time  for  twelve  days  onlv,  and  with 
frequent  stops  of  several  hours  at  ports  along  the  wav.  From  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  to  Fusan,  Korea,  was  onlv  one  night's  journey,  but  the  change  in 
the  dress  and  customs  of  the  people  was  very  marked.  The  Koreans  dress 
entirely  in  white, — or  rather  in  cloth  that  once  was  white !  They  display 
the  most  interesting  variety  in  the  line  of  millinery  that  I  ever  saw  in  rav 
life,  some  wearing  simply  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  coquettishly  on  the  left  side, 
some  wearing  quite  pretty  cloth  hats  of  a  Dutch  effect,  some  displaying 
tiny  stove-pipe  hats  of  wire  netting,  while  others  stalked  beneath  sun  hats 
of  such  enormous  size  as  American  ladies  in  their  wildest  dreams  have 
never  suggested  to  Dame  Fashion.  The  Koreans  carry  tremendous  loads 
on  their  backs,  which  I  did  not  see  done  at  all  in  Japan. 

Members  of  our  North  China  Mission  had  arranged  for  me  to  be  met  at 
Chin  Wang  Tao,  from  which  port  I  took  the  train  for  Tientsin.  I  stopped 
there  three  days,  spent  one  night  at  Peking,  one  night  at  our  station  in 
Tung-chou,  and  finally  reached  Paoting-fu  December  23d.  At  Tung-chou  I 
was  entertained  in  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sheffield,  who  have  recently 
returned  from  their  furlough  in  America.  Not  only  did  Mrs.  Sheffield  meet 
me  at  the  station,  but  also  about  twenty  of  our  Paoting-fu  boys,  who  are 
students  at  the  North  China  Union  College  in  Tung-chou.  I  found  them 
drawn  up  in  line  like  soldiers  when  I  alighted.  Upon  being  presented  to 
them  I  looked  modestly  down  at  the  ground,  placed  my  fists  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  my  waist,  shook  them,  and  bowed;  as  nearly  as  is  possible  for  one 
of  my  newness  performing  the  feat  in  true  Chinese  style.    My  Chinese  sur- 
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name,  by  which  I  am  constantly  addressed  here,  is  "Fang";  it  means 
"  fragrant,  virtuous."  The  missionaries  try,  if  possible,  to  choose  names 
with  nice  meanings  to  them,  since,  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
there  has  always  remained  in  the  average  mind  a  little  question  as  to 
whether  a  rose  would  smell  quite  as  sweet  if  it  were  called  a  cabbage. 

At  the  Paoting-fu  station  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Aiken  and  Miss  Chapin. 
The  other  missionaries  of  the  compound  soon  came  to  the  house  to  greet 
me.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  reached  my  new  home  and  immediately 
after  supper  quite  a  delegation  of  women  and  girls  came  trooping  in  to 
welcome  me.  I  conversed  with  them  for  a  few  minutes,  aided  bv  Miss 
Chapin's  services  as  interpreter.  The  next  morning  a  Christmas  entertain- 
ment was  held  in  the  native  church,  with  an  attendance  of  perhaps  three 
hundred  Chinese  and  a  dozen  foreigners.  Just  after  the  opening  hvmn  I 
was  marshalled  to  the  front  and  formally  presented  to  the  audience. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  regular  church  service  was  held  in  the  morning, 
and  a  special  service  in  the  afternoon.  The  afternoon  meeting  was  very 
inspiring.  Five  men  and  one  woman  were  baptized  and  received  into  full 
membership  in  the  church ;  five  men  and  one  woman  took  the  covenant, 
which  is  an  intermediate  step  looking  toward  full  membership  later  ;  fifteen 
men  and  three  women  took  the  initial  step,  publicly  registering  as  inquirers  : 
nine  children  were  baptized ;  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered.  I  have  been  told  .that  often  in  these  foreign  countries  it  is 
easier  to  get  men  into  the  Christian  Church  than  women,  because  the 
women  live  more  secluded  lives.  They  do  not  attend  so  manv  public 
meetings  and  are  reached  largely  bv  the  entrance  into  their  homes  of  the 
woman  missionary. 

In  this  compound  there  are  three  foreign  missionary  houses,  and  in  one  of 
these  Mrs.  King,  Miss  Chapin  and  I  keep  house.  Of  course  mv  time  for  the 
next  two  years  will  be  chiefly  given  to  language  study.  I  am  to  have  a 
nice  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  for  mv  studv.  Two  men  are  now 
working  on  the  walls,  which  need  to  be  freshlv  done  over.  A  Paoting-fu 
rug  maker  is  weaving  me  a  rug  of  cow's  hair,  which  I  hope  will  be  prettv. 
even  though  it  does  sound  a  little  queer. 

A  significant  event  is  the  organization  of  a  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
in  China.  During  the  last  two  years  over  three  hundred  Chinese  students 
in  Christian  colleges  have  pledged  their  lives  to  the  ministry.  These  have 
now  been  organized  into  a  band  for  the  evangelization  of  China.  Thev 
sign  a  declaration  card  and  accept  the  watchword.  The  Evangelization  of 
Our  Mother  Country  and  of  the  World  in  this  Generation.*' — Ex. 
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ULADE.R5  IN  COUNCIL 
CHAPTER  IV.    THE  FINDING  OUT  CLUB 

MISSIONARY  HARDSHIPS 

Heat :  Mission  Day  spring,  September,  1908,  "  How  I  Keep  my  Study 
Cool." 

Travel:  Pictures  in  Bishop  Hannington's  Life  showing  how  hard  the 
traveling  is  in  Africa  in  a  tepoia.  Some  boy  or  girl  could  make  a  small 
hammock  and  fasten  it  properly  onto  a  stick.  By  this  means  it  will  be 
easier  to  show  what  would  happen  when  the  bearers  were  going  up  hill  or 
clown  hill. 

Not  Enotigh  Mo?tey :  Give  a  piece  of  rope  to  one  member  of  the  band 
and  let  him  tell  the  story  of  William  Carey  when  he  was  starting  for  India. 
At  that  time,  he  said,  "  I  will  go  down,  but  remember  you  must  hold  the 
ropes."  Then  let  the  one  who  has  the  rope  tell  how  tight  we  hold  the 
ropes  and  how  discouraged  our  missionaries  are  when  they  cannot  have 
the  money  which  we  should  send  them  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Insects,  Snakes,  etc. :  Give  the  smaller  children  some  toy  insects  to  hold 
and  sav  a  little  something  about  when  the  time  comes.  In  India  the  people 
think  the  snakes  are  sacred  and  will  not  kill  them.  (See  " Subarmunian," 
Mission  Day  spring,  October,  1910.) 

Plague:  A  toy  mouse  for  the  time  can  represent  a  rat  and  suggest  the 
plague.  One  of  our  "good  physicians,"  Dr.  George  Harding,  in  Ahmed- 
nagar,  India,  died  a  few  years  ago  from  blood  poisoning  brought  about  by 
treating  a  man  who  was  suffering  from  plague  In  India  and'China  plague 
rages  often  and  missionaries  are  often  in  danger. 

Of  our  593  missionaries  89  are  sons  or  daughters  of  missionary  parents. 
(See  "  A  Real  Missionary  Girl"  in  Mission  Dayspring,  June,  1910.) 

For  the  closing  exercise  the  leader  might  arrange  several  tableaux. 
Here  is  one  suggestion  :  dress  several  little  girls  in  dark  gray  shawls  and 
have  some  of  them  bearing  heavy  jars  on  their  heads,  if  this  is  possible. 
Have  them  kneeling,  holding  out  their  hands  toward  the  missionary,  who 
dressed  in  a  white  dress  and  white  hat  stands  some  distance  away  from 
them,  looking  sadly  back  at  them  over  her  shoulder. 
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Before  the  curtain  rises  have  a  hoy  introduce  the  picture  with  something 
like  this* — 

"  There  are  so  many  hoys  and  girls  in  India  that  if  they  all  stood  in  a  line 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  great  bridges  were  made  across  the  sea  for  them 
to  stand  on,  they  would  reach  around  the  world.  The}-  would  make  a 
huge  ring  2,500  miles  long.  Only  one  child  in  each  mile  of  that  big  ring 
would  ever  have  been  inside  a  Sunday  school.  When  a  missionary  is  not 
able  to  go  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  would  like  to  hear  and  cannot  it  is  the 
greatest  hardship  she  has  to  bear." 

After  this  tableau  the  leader  should  offer  a  word  of  prayer  for  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  hear.  L.  c.  w. 


Did  you  ever  attend  a  Valentine  Missionary  Meeting?  Well,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  meeting  myself  until  last  Monday  afternoon.  It  is  true, 
our  pastor  gave  on  Sunday  an  earnest  invitation  to  all  the  uninterested 
women  of  the  church  to  be  present  at  Mrs.  Morgan's,  but  as  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  society,  I  entirely  forgot  the  notice,  until  my  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Campbell,  ran  in  and  asked  me  to  accompany  her. 

"You  see,  it  is  to  be  a  special  service,"  she  said.  "  We  intend  handing 
in  our  Valentines,  that  we  have  been  working  on  for  the  past  six  months, 
and  we  are  so  anxious  that  all  the  women  not  especially  interested  in 
missions  should  attend  and  enjoy  the  meeting  with  us.  1  trust  you  will  not 
refuse  the  invitation,  Mrs.  Grey." 

Now,  I  frankly  confess,  as  I  looked  into  her  bright,  appealing  face,  that 
it  was  with  a  degree  of  secret  wonder,  why  she  should  be  so  earnest,  why 
she  should  ask  me  to  attend,  and  why  a  lot  of  married  women  should  be  so 
interested  in  making  a  Valentine  Missionary  Meeting  attractive. 

"  Your  invitation,  Mrs.  Campbell,  is  an  unusual  one,"  I  ventured  to 
reply,  "  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  spare  the  time,  I  have  started  in  on  the 
spring  sewing  for  the  children." 
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"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Grey,  but  you  will  be  absent  only  an  hour. 
Our  meetings  are  opened  and  closed  promptly,"  she  urged.  "Now,  if  the 
hindrance  is  not  a  providential  one,  won't  you  let  me  call  for  you  ?  "  and 
with  a  sweet  smile  she  added,  "How  can  our  society  reach  the  height  of 
prosperity  when  only  the  same  faithful  few  are  found  in  their  places? 
Your  presence  will  be  cheering." 

With  some  reluctance  I  consented,  and  returned  to  my  sewing,  but  with 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  my  heart  as  I  thought  of  the  tenderness  and 
force  in  her  simple  request, — "if  not  providentially  detained,  will  you  not 
let  me  call  for  you?"  Had  I  really  ever  been  "providentially  detained" 
from  attending  the  meetings,  or  was  I,  a  professing  Christian,  so  indifferent 
to  the  conversion  of  God's  children,  that  attendance  at  a  missionary  meet- 
ing could  be  made  the  test  ?  I  must  admit  that  my  soul  was  filled  with 
unrest  and  discontent. 

Of  course,  it  is  useless  to  tell  you  I  was  ready  when  Mrs.  Campbell 
called.  The  afternoon  proved  a  beautiful  one.  When  we  entered  Mrs. 
Morgan's  large,  square  sitting  room,  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  with 
quantities  of  yellow  jonquils  arranged  so  prettily  in  the  vases,  I  could  not 
suppress  the  feeling,  "Well,  a  missionary  meeting  is  not  such  a  doleful 
place  after  all." 

The  lace  curtains  and  pictures  had  ever  so  many  yellow  hearts  pinned  to 
them,  and  I  read  with  humiliation — "  The  glory  of  life  is  to  love,  not  to  be 
loved;  to  give,  not  to  get;  to  serve,  not  to  be  served."  "We  cannot  lead 
an  utterly  useless  life  if  we  have  to  think  for,  and  act  for  another.  It  keeps 
love  in  the  heart,  and  God  in  the  life."  "  So  long  as  we  love,  we  serve." 
"  He  who  loves  most  serves  most."  I  cannot  begin  to  give  all  the  quota- 
tions that  were  everywhere, — each  a  rebuke  to  my  heart. 

Somehow  the  women  seemed  to  have  a  happy  anticipation  expressed  in 
their  faces,  as  each  held  a  folded  white  paper.  I  surmised  they  were 
papers  to  be  read,  and  all  in  one  afternoon,  but  a  whispered  remark  from 
Mrs.  Campbell,  "No,  dear,  wait  and  see,  they  are  Valentines  that  stand 
for  something." 

The  president  then  rose  and  said,  "  Before  we  begin  our  meeting, 
friends,  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  fourteenth  of  February  comes  on  the 
day  of  our  regular  missionary  meeting.  Years  ago  the  day  was  held  sacred 
to  St.  Valentine,  a  presbyter,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  was  beheaded 
at  Rome  under  Claudius.  Since  then,  as  we  all  know,  the  sacred  festival 
has  been  perverted  in  a  measure,  but  it  gives  us  to-day  a  rare  opportunity 
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of  expressing  our  love  for  those  whose  lives  are  so  empty,  and  of  catching 
a  clearer  vision  of  duty,  a  deeper  consciousness  of  love  to  Christ.  Let  us 
hope  with  glad  hearts  for  the  good  that  is  to  come  to  us  this  afternoon,  and 
the  good  we  are  to  bring  to  others."     (I  sat  condemned.) 

She  then  gave  out  the  sweet  old  song,  "  More  love  O  Christ,  to  Thee, 
more  love  to  Thee,"  followed  by  an  earnest  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on 
the  meeting.  A  responsive  Bible  reading  came  next  from  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  John.  You  know  the  chapter,  all  about  brotherly  love,  "  for  love  is  of 
God,  and  he  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God."  The  roll  was  called  next, 
and  the  minutes  read.  By  the  way,  the  roll  call  was  an  unusual  one. 
Each  lady  responded  in  a  few  words — "  Why  I  ought  to  give  to  missions," 
"Why  I  ought  not  to  give  to  missions," — making  a  striking  object  lesson. 
The  responses  touched  my  heart  as  I  thought  of  my  petty  excuses  for  not 
giving  more  generously ;  not  money,  but  my  time,  my  precious  time,  as  I 
deemed  it.  A  beautiful  article  followed,  "  The  Woman  who  gave  Her- 
self." "  Only  two  cents  a  week  and  a  prayer"  had  been  her  offering,  for 
her  heaviest  cross  had  been  a  thin  pocketbook.  It  was  this  that  had 
burdened  her  spirit,  and  sent  her  to  her  knees  so  often,  when  the  words  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians, — "  not  YOURS,  but  YOU"  came  to  her  mind. 
The  article  went  on  to  tell  that  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  women  in 
the  church  only  forty  were  members  of  the  missionary  society,  so  this 
little  woman,  after  asking  God  to  direct  her  steps,  would  make  a  visit  and 
secure  a  new  member.  As  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  get  out  in  the  usual 
afternoon  calling  hours,  she  never  failed  to  improve  the  coveted  oppor- 
tunity for  saying  a  word  for  the  cause  she  loved.  After  six  months  (can 
you  believe  it?)  that  same  little  woman,  without  any  flurry  or  parade,  had 
secured  one  hundred  members  !  I  can  scarcely  credit  the  story,  but  the 
president  said  it  was  really  true. 

The  song  "O  Love  divine,  all  love  excelling"  was  sung,  and  we  were 
all  asked  into  the  adjoining  room.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  the 
dining  table  covered  with  a  white  damask  cloth,  heavily  outlined  with  ever- 
green in  the  shape  of  a  heart.  Each  lady  stepped  forward  and  placed  her 
folded  paper  in  the  center  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  bank  checks, 
paper  money,  silver  dollars,  dimes,  nickels,  pennies,  until  the  heart  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  Then  you  never  heard  such  a  chattering.  All  the 
women  began  talking  at  once.  I  caught  only  snatches  of  their  conversa- 
tion,— "  How  did  you  make  your  money?  "  "  Sold  beaten  biscuits."  "  You 
don't  mean  it ;  what,  twenty  dozen?  "    "  I  secured  the  making  of  the  cake 
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for  our  hotel."  "The  orders  for  my  salad  dressing  helped  me  more  than 
anything  toward  filling  out  my  Valentine."  "  I  took  in  sewing."  4iMy 
Valentine  is  the  sweetest  of  all,  I'm  sure,  for  I  made  pulled  candy  for  the 
Young  People's  Cluh." 

I  finally  learned  that  each  member  had  pledged  as  her  Valentine,  five 
dollars, — the  money  to  be  earned,  and  accounted  for  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

After  Mrs.  Morgan  had  served  tea,  and  sweet  wafers,  we  adjourned, 
fully  convinced  that  the  afternoon  had  been  not  only  a  delightful,  but  a 
profitable  one. 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  that  Valentine  "  stood  for"  ?  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars,  the  fruit  of  much  work  and  self-denial,  but  I 
verily  believe  they  all  enjoyed  the  work.  At  any  rate,  their  love  and  en- 
thusiasm won  me  over,  and  I  humbly  pledged  myself  to  the  Master's  cause. 


LA5TLRN  JUBILLL  MLLTING5 

As  the  Jubilee  meetings  begin  in  the  territory  of  the  Woman's  Board, 
interest  and  enthusiasm  increase  in  our  constituency.  The  dates  for  the 
larger  meetings,  as  already  announced,  are  as  follows  :  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  3  ;  Baltimore,  February  7,  8  ;  Harrisburg,  February  9,  10  ;  Phila- 
delphia, February  13,  14;  Pittsburg,  February  16,  17;  Buffalo,  February 
23,  24;  Albany  and  Troy,  March  2,  3;  Springfield,  March  6,  7;  New 
Haven,  March  8,  9  ;  Providence,  March  10,  11 ;  Boston,  March  14,  15  ; 
Portland,  March  16,  17 ;  New  York,  March  28,  29,  30. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  enthusiastic  reports  are  reaching  us  of  the  meet- 
ings in  Cleveland,  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  we  feel 
that  this  movement  is  indeed  a  plan  of  God. 

This  interdenominational  effort  is  characterized  not  only  by  the  usual 
cordiality  but  by  a  very  strong  desire  to  co-operate  in  every  possible  way, 
relegating  points  of  difference  to  inconspicuous'  corners.  Dependence  on 
prayer  is  continually  recognized  and  emphasized.  Interested  hostesses  are 
planning  to  open  their  doors  to  companies  of  women  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  previously  interested  in  foreign  missions.  Committees  for  the 
Boston  Jubilee  are  already  definitely  organized  and  doing  efficient  work. 
This  is  also  t  -ue  of  other  cities;  while  women  in  New  York  and  vicinity, 
representing  denominational  Boards  and  other  Christian  organizations,  are 
planning  and  working  together  for  the  grand  climax,  March  28-30. 
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Suggestions  have  gone  and  are  still  going  to  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
with  the  expectation  that  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  "Little  Jubilees," 
which  will  call  out  the  zeal  of  the  wise-hearted  and  will  set  new  activities 
in  motion  to  the  furtherance  of  this  great  cause.  E.  H.  s. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy.  By  Alexander  Robertson, 
D.D.    Published  by  Morgan  &  Scott,  London.    Pp.  281. 

Since  this  book  appeared  in  1903  there  have  been  six  editions,  the  latest 
in  June,  1910.  Dr.  Robertson  is  a  Scottish  evangelical  minister  who 
resides  in  Venice.  He  presented  a  copy  of  this  book  to  King  Victor 
Emanuel  III  when  it  appeared  in  1903  and  received  through  his  secretary 
a  cordial  acknowledgment.  The  Premier  of  Italy  also  expressed  his  grati- 
fication for  the  affection  Dr.  Alexander  has  for  Italy — "For  its  progress, 
for  its  greatness  and  for  its  independence  from  the  domination  of  the 
Vatican." 

While  each  of  the  twelve  chapters  of  this  volume  discuss  interesting 
phases  of  the  main  subject  yet  perhaps  the  chapter  on  "The  Bible,  The 
People's  Friend,  the  Church's  Foe"  is  the  one  which  chiefly  appeals  to  us. 
The  statement  is  made  that  "the  firsf  book  ever  printed  in  Italy  was  from 
the  Pope's  press  at  Subiaco,  near  Rome,  in  1465,  and  from  that  time  it  has 
poured  forth  a  perfect  stream  of  literature  of  all  kinds ;  but  never  a  book, 
never  a  chapter,  never  a  verse  of  Scripture."  Dr.  Alexander  asserts  that 
"  there  is  no  instance  in  history  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  ever  hav- 
ing put  either  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  their 
converts."  And  while  abundant  Catholic  literature  in  the  language  of  the 
natives  is  circulated,  there  is  never  a  page  of  Holy  Scripture  given  them. 
When  the  soldiers  entered  Rome  in  September,  1870,  a  cart  laden  with 
Bibles  entered  with  them  and  now  more  copies  are  sold  and  given  away 
than  of  any  other  book. 

A  Peace  Scout.  By  Irene  H.  Barnes.  Published  by  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  London. 

The  Boy  Scout  Movement  was  started  in  England  by  Sir  Baden-Powell 
in  connection  with  the  war  in  Africa  and  with  the  express  purpose  of 
preparing  the  younger  boys  to  become  soldiers  when  older. 
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Similar  organizations  in  this  country  appeal  to  the  love  of  military  dis- 
play inherent  in  every  boy.  This  is  deplored  by  the  friends  of  peace  and 
as  thev  saw  that  many  of  the  features  could  be  used  in  an  opposite  way 
Peace  Scouts  have  been  organized  just  as  were  the  Life-saving  Brigades 
which  were  created  in  order  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  Bovs'  Brigades. 

This  well-illustrated  and  well-told  story  appeals  to  the  highest  ideals  a 
boy  is  capable  of.  The  oath  of  the  English  boy  when  he  becomes  a 
Peace  Scout  is  to  "do  my  duty  to  God  and  the  King;  to  help  other  people 
at  all  times  and  to  obey  the  scout  law." 

The  lesson  this  storv  teaches  is  to  be  the  Scout  of  the  King  of  Peace 
and  to  find  and  make  ready  his  pathway  in  this  land  or  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Erastus:  Slave  and  Prince.  A  true  story  of  Uganda.  By  C.  \V. 
Hattersley. 

This  paper  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages  is  a  thrilling  story  told  bv  the 
head-master  of  the  C.  M.  S.  High  School.  Mengo,  Africa. 


5IDLLIGHT5  FROM  PERIODICALS 

United  Study  Course. — "Woman's  Life  in  China,"  Missionary  Re- 
view, February. 

China. — The  February  Missionary  Review  is  largely  devoted  to  China. 
It  contains  "  Survey  of  Missions  in  China,  1907-1910,"  "  Recent  Revivals 
in  China,"  "  Ding,  the  Apostle  of  Shantung,"  besides  other  shorter  articles 
and  items.     "  China  Awake  and  At  Work,"  Review  of  Reviews,  February. 

Japax. — "Japan  of  1910,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  DeForest,  Independent,  Feb- 
ruary  2d.    "Signs  of  Progress  in  Japan,"  Missionary  Review,  February. 

India. — "The  Gateway  to  India,"  Scribner's,  February.  "India 
Under  Lord  Morley,"  Quarterly  Review,  January. 

Turkey. — "  Turkey  After  Two  Years,"  Contemporary  Review,  Janu- 
arv.     "Turkey  and  the  Triple  Alliance,"  FortnigJitly  Review,  January. 

Papal  Lands. — "  Church  and  State  in  Spain,"  North  American,  Feb- 
ruary. Articles  of  general  interest  are  "The  Remarkable  Spiritual  Move- 
ment in  Russia,"  and  "  Dr.  John  E.  Clough,  the  Apostle  to  the  Telugus," 
Missio?iary  Review,  February.  f.  v.  e. 
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Receipts  from  December  18-31,  1910. 


Miss  Sarah  Louise  DAT,  Treasurer. 


Eastern  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  Gertrude 
Denio,  Treas.,  317  Hammond  St.,  lian- 
gor.  Hangor,  Central  Ch.,  S.  S.,  108.37; 
Sandy  Point,  C.  E.  Soc,  2,  110  37 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Hiss  Annie  F. 
Bailey,  Treas.,  52  Cliadwiclt  St..  Port- 
land. Augusta,  Aux.,  61.48,  Y.  W. 
League,  5  ;  Cape  Elizabeth,  Spurwink 
Aux.,  12;  Miuot  (  enter,  13;  Portland, 
State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  37  88,  Woodfords, 
Aux.,  63.64.    Less  expenses,  7.72,  185  28 


Total, 


295  65 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— AlissElizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Deny,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  24; 
Littleton,  Aux.,  56.97,  Prim.  Dept.,S.S., 

I.  66;  Raymond,  Aux.,  9;  Swanzey,  Aux., 

7.40,  99  03 

VERMONT. 

Vermont  Branch.— Miss  May  E.  Manley, 
Treas.,  Box  13,  Pittsford.  Bennington, 
Second  Ch.,  Prim.  S.  S.,  1.25;  Benson, 
Aux.,  3.50;  Berkshire,  East,  Aux.,  15; 
Burlington,  College  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  13.50; 
Chelsea,  Aux.,  15;  Cornwall.  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  11.50;  Danville,  Aux.,  9.29;  Jericho 
Center,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  25;  Ludlow, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  16;  Newport,  Aux.  (Th. 
Off.,  41.50),  47.35;  Norwich.  Aux..  Th. 
Off.,  8.55;  Saxton's  River,  Merry  Rills, 
1;  Thetford,  Aux.,  9.45;  Waterbury, 
Aux..Th.  Off.,  28.60;  Westford,  Ladies' 
Social  Cir.,4;  Westminster  West,  S.  S., 
2,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  1,  211  99 

MASSACHUSHT'I'S. 

Andoverand  IVoburn  Branch.— Airs.  E.  S. 
Gould,  Treas.,  58  Tliorndike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Off.  at  Ann.  Meet.,  13.62;  An- 
dover,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  87:  Hillerica, 
Aux.,  2.50;  Linden,  Aux.,  10;  Lowell, 
First  Ch.,  L.  F.  AI.  S.  (prev.  contri. 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Joseph  Griffin,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Liddell,  Mrs.  John  A.  Osgood, 
Mrs.  Otis  Butler);  Medford,  Mystic  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Wilmington,  Jr.  C.  K. 
Soc,  1 ;  Winchester,  First  Ch.,  Heart 
and  Hand  Soc,  19.50;  Wobum,  Aux., 

II,  154  62 
Berkshire  Branch.—  Miss  Mabel  A.Rice, 

Treas.,  118  Bradford  St.,  Pittstield 
Lee,  Second  Aux.,  134;  North  Adams, 
Haystack  M.  B.,  15.  Less  expenses, 
4.47,  144  53 

Essex  North  Branch.— Airs.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.,  16  Salem  St.,  Bradford. 


Bradford,  Mission  Workers,  2.50;  Ha- 
verhill, Riverside  Ch.,  Beginners'  Dept., 
5;  Ipswich,  Aux.,  11.09;  Merrimac, 
Aux.,  10,  C.  R.,  6;  Newbuiyport,  Belle- 
ville Ch.,  Bankers  20.06;  Central  Ch., 
Aux.,  75;  West  Newbury,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  9.62,  C.  R.,  2.75,  Queen  Esther 
Band,  6,  148  02 

Essex  South  Branch.  —  M  iss  Daisy  Ray- 
mond, Treas.,  120  Balch  St.,  Beverly. 
Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  9;  Essex, 
Dan.  of  Cov.,  6;  Gloucester,  Trinity 
Ch.,  Aux.,  9,  24  00 

Franklin  County  Branch.  —Mrs.  John  P. 
Logan,  Treas., 3  Grinnell  St., Greenfield. 
Greenfield,  Aux.,  10;  Montague,  Aux., 
6.55;  Orange,  Aux.,  56.05,  Light  Bearers, 
3.81,  76  41 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.  — M  iss  Harriet 
J.  Kueeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.   Amherst,  Prim.  S.  S.,        10  00 

Middlesex  Branch. — Mrs.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  'Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
South  Framingliam,  Aux.,  22,  C.  R., 2. 75,    24  75 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch.—  Mrs. Mark 
McCully,  Treas.,  95  Maple  St.,  Milton. 
Abington,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  26),  30.12;  Hol- 
brook,  Willing  Workers,  7;  Plyinpton, 
C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Whitman,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
20,  62  12 

North  Middlesex  Br anch.— Miss  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Ashby,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  21/),  30,  30  00 

Old  Colony  Branch.  —  Miss  Frances  J. 
Runnels, 'Treas..  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River,  lidgartown,  Aux.,  11.50;  Marion, 
Aux.,  2;  Middleboro,  Sunshine  Miss. 
Girls,  10;  Taunton,  V  in  slow  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  10,  33  50 

Springfield  Branch.— Airs.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell,Treas.,  1078  Woithington  St., Spring- 
field. Chester,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Seymour,  5; 
llolyoke,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  4.25;  Spring- 
field, Park  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  14  25 

Suffolk  Branch.— Airs.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambridge.  Bos- 
ton, Alt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  16,  Paik  St. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  20.82;  Brighton,  Aux.,  80.92, 
S.  S.,  10;  Brookline,  Leyden  CI).,  For. 
Dept.  Woman's  Union,  25;  Cambridge, 
Prospect  St.  Ch.,  Woman's  Guild,  51,  S. 
S.,25,  Wood  Memorial  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept., 
S.  S.,  2.50;  Dorchester,  Harvard  Oil., 
Aux.  (prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Laura  S.  Livers,  Aliss  Agnes  McNaught), 
Second  Ch.,  Y.  L.  AI.  S.,  70,  S.  S.,  5; 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boylston  Ch.,  S.  S.,2.29; 
Neponset,  Trinity  Ch.,  Stone  Aux.,  10; 
Newton,  Eliot  Ch.,  13,  Woman's  Ass'n, 
266;  Roxbury,  Highland  Ch.,  Prim,  and 
Inter.  S.  S.,  15.94;  Somerville,  First  Ch., 
25.54,  Winter  Hill  Ch.,  Woman's  Union, 
Miss'y  Dept.,  17;  Waltham,  Aux.,  60; 
Wellesley  Hills,  Aux.,  9,  725  01 
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Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Kabb,  Jr.,  Treas.,  9  Ripley  St.,  Worces- 
ter. North  Brookfield,  .Mrs.  Jose]>hine 
('.  Whiting,  5;  Petersham,  Ladies' 
Union,  41.05;  Worcester,  ,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Aux.,  110.24,  Plymouth  Oil.,  Aux.  (to 
const.  L.  M.  .Mrs.  V.  W.  Foye),  25, 


181  29 


Total,         1,628  50 


W orcester.— Charlotte  L.  Goodnow,  by 
Luther  Conant,  Extr.,  add'l,  2,451  24 

KHODB  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— Miss  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  Treas.,  150  Meeting  St.,  Provi- 
dence. Kingston,  C.  E.  Soc,  3;  Provi- 
dence, Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  10.50,  13  50 

CONNECTICUT. 

Eastern  Connecticut  Branch.— Miss  Anna 
C.  Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Goshen,  Band  of  Work- 
ers, 5;  Hampton,  Ch.,  1.90;  Norwich, 
Miss  M.  A.  Morgan,  1,  Broadway  Ch., 
Aux.,  40;  Old  Lyme,  Aux.,  32;  Putnam, 
Aux.  (Tu.  Oft.,  39.71)  (50  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M's  .Mrs.  Joseph  McKachnie,  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Thayer),  52;  Stonington, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  16;  Woodstock,  Aux., 
Th.  Off.,  40.82,  188  72 

Hartford  Branch.  —  M i  s.  Sidney  W.  Clark, 
Treas.,  40  Willard  St.,  Hartford.  Bris- 
tol, Aux.,  42;  Hartford,  Center  Ch., 
Explorer's  Club,  15;  New  Britain,  First 
Ch.,  F.  M.  S.,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Mitchell,  50, 
South  Ch.,  C.  R  .  2.30;  Snffield,  Second 
Cong.  Ch.,  F.  H.  S  ,  10.26;  Vernon  Cen- 
ter, Aux.,  14;  West  Hartford,  Aux., 
40.28,  173  84 

New  Haven  Branch. — Miss  Edith  Wool- 
sey,  Treas.,  250  Church  St.,  New  Haven. 
Ansonia,  Aux.,  45;  Colebrook,  Aux., 
38.50,  0.  E.  Soc,  5;  Darien,  Aux.,  25; 
Goshen,  C.  E.  Soc,  25,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  6; 
Haddam,  Aux.,  5;  Litchfield,  Aux., 
100.13,  C.  R.  16.58;  Middletown,  First 
Ch.,  Aux. ,6. 96;  .Milton,  Aux.,  10;  Morr  3, 
Aux.,  25;  Naugatuck,  Aux.,  11:  New 
Haven,  Grand  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux..  100,  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  Aux.,  25.60;  United  Ch.,  P. 
S.  A.  Montgomery  Aux.,  7,  Yale  Col- 
lege Ch.,  Aux.,  8.88:  Northfield,  Aux., 
32.81;  Portland,  Aux.,  14;  Plymouth, 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mi°s  Edith  Sut- 
liffe),25;  Ridgefleld,  Aux.,  5;  Seymour, 
Dau.  of  Gov.,  3.25:  Sherman,  Aux.,  24; 
Southport,  S.  R.,  30:  Waterbnry,  First 
Ch.,  Aux..  56.83;  Westport,  Aux..  10; 
Whitneyville.  Aux.,  20;  Winsted,  First  < 
Ch.,  Aux.,  9.59,  691  13 


Total, 


1,053  69 


Norwich—  Mrs.  Julia  F.  Walker,  by  Gar- 
diner Greene,  Extr.,  add'l,  118  77 


NEW  VOKK. 

Sew  York  State  firantfl. — Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Tieas.,  646  St.  Marks  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Aquebogue,  Aux.  (with  prev. 
coutri.  to  const.  L.  .M.  M  rs.  D.  L.  Young), 
12.15;  Binghamton,  First  Ch.,  Aux.  (to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  J.  Randolph),  25; 
Brooklyn,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  166.68, 
Evangel  Ch.,  Aux.,  55,  Lewis  Ave.  Ch., 
Aux.,  55,  Alpha  Kappa  Circle.  10,  Ear- 
nest Workers  B.,  20,  Park  Ch.,  Aux., 
18,  Puritan  Ch.,  Aux.,  70,  Richmond 
Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  20,  C.  R.,5,  South  Ch., 
S.  S.,  30,  Tompkins  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  575, 
United  Ch.,  Aux.,  7;  Buffalo,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  215,  Bancroft,  Aux.,  20,  C.  R., 
14.05,  Pilgrim  .Memorial  Ch.,  Miss. 
Club,  10;  Central  Assoc.,  7;  Coventrv- 
ville,  Aux.,  8;  Deansboro,  Dau.  of  Cov., 
15;  Flushing,  Aux.,  30;  Fulton,  Aux., 
10;  Gaines,  Aux.,  10;  Honeoye,  Aux., 
10;  Jamestown,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  10; 
Middletown,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  42;  .Mil- 
lers' Place,  Aux.,  10;  Napoli,  Aux.,  10; 
New  Haven,  Aux.,  10;  New  York,  Beth- 
any Ch.,  S.  S.,  23.40,  Manhattan  Ch., 
Aux.,  40;  Norwich,  S.  S.,  15;  Ontario, 
Earnest  Workers,  5;  Oxford,  Aux., 
55.25;  Patchogue,  Aux.,  29.10;  Port 
Leyden,  Aux.,  5;  Rocky  Point,  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Hallock,  15;  Sherburne,  Aux.,  5; 
Smyrna,  Aux.,  6.50;  Spencerport,  Aux., 
58;  Syracuse.  Plymouth  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc. 
10;  Mission  Rallv,  7.01 ;  Utica.  Bethesda 
Ch.,  Aux.,  20;  Walton,  Aux.,  92;  Wells- 
ville,  Aux.,  11;  West  Winfleld,  C.  E. 
Soc,  15;  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 5;  White  Plains, 
Chatterton  Ch.,  Aux.,  4;  Won  ester, 
Mrs.  Guuing,  10.    Less  expenses  75,      1,856  14 


PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch. — Miss  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  Fla.,  Day  tona,  Aux.,  10;  N. 
J.,  Jersey  City,  Waverly  Ch.,  Ladies' 
Aid,  5, 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta.— Central  Ch.,  Ladies'  Union, 


15  00 


10  72 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


Total, 


$4,887  85 
296  37 
2,570  01 

$7,754  23 


Total  from  Oct.  18  to  Dec  31, 1910. 


Donations, 
Buildings, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


$16,405  86 
4,821  50 
386  67 
4.675  76 


Total,      $26,289  79 


GIFT  FOR  LEGACY  EQUALIZATION  FUND. 

Massachusetts.— Friend,  250  00 


iireaibrut. 

Mrs.  11.  B.  CHEHINGTON, 
Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

utrrasurrr. 
Miss  MARY  McCI.EES, 
57  Monte  Vista  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Ca 


3fltirrinn  Serrrtarn 

Mrs.  E.  R.  WAGNER, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Editor  Jiariftr  Srunrtuicitl  in  Giff  an9)  Cigbl. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  McLEAN. 


The  presence  of  President  Ilarada  of  the  Doshisha,  Kyoto,  Jarjan,  has 
been  a  great  inspiration  to  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific.  We  have 
President       been  glad  to  meet  him  face  to  face  and  talk  with  him 

Harada's  Wish,  about  our  new  school  building  for  girls,  which  we  hope 
to  begin  at  once;  and  we  have  gained  new  courage  to  raise  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars  required. 

Mrs.  McLean  gave  a  reception  for  President  Harada  at  her  house, 
inviting  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary 
nmong  whom  are  several  well  educated  Japanese. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific  also  gave  an  evening  reception  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Oakland,  where  President  Harada 
addressed  over  three  hundred  who  were  delighted  to  hear  him.  On 
Sunday  morning  he  preached  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Berkeley.  His  wonderful  sermon  was  a  masterly  setting  forth  of  the 
Japanese  approach  to  Christianity  through  their  older  faiths. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ''When  will  Japan  become  a  Christian 
nation?"  we  are  constrained  to  reply :  "Not  in  a  day."  But,  as  never 
"Not  in  before,  she  is  now  undergirded  by  the  sympathy  and  fellowship 
a  Day."  of  other  world  powers  which  are  distinctively  Christian.  This 
will  prevent  relapse."  As  never  before,  her  government,  her  laws,  her 
courts,  her  education,  and  her  families  are  being  formed  on  Christian 
principles.  The  worship  of  sun  and  moon  has  virtually  ceased,  and  the 
grosser  forms  of  idolatry  have  already  been  abandoned.  As  never  before, 
the  moral  teachings  of  Christ  have  become  a  part  of  popular  education, 
and  the  friends  of  Christianity  far  outnumber  its  open  professors.  And 
as  never  before,  the  old  religions  of  the  land  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  and  to  a  remarkable  extent  have  been  modified,  remodeled 
and  transformed  by  it.     Changes  have  been  more  rapid  in  this  kingdom 
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than  elsewhere  in  all  history;  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  present  century  will  see  Japan  enrolled  among'the 
Christian  nations,  as  the  last  saw  her  take  her  place  among  the  world 
powers  of  the  earth.  Reforms  for  which  men  have  labored  for  ages  may 
suddenly  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  and  spiritual  forces  take  but  small 
account  of  time.  All  our  boasted  civilization  is  powerless  to  give  men 
new  hearts.  ''It  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith 
the  Lord." 

In  declaring  God's  work  among  the  nations,  we  are  warranted  in  giving 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  make  mention  that  to-day  in  Japan  his  name 
is  exalted! —  Willia?n  Frost  Bishop  in  "Missionary  Review." 


NOTL5  FROM  THE,  PACIFIC 

BY   MRS.    MILLICEXT    PALMER  YARROW 

Mrs.  Yarrow  has  recently  visited  a  number  of  the  California  auxiliaries,  ana  the 
account  of  what  she  saw  and  heard  will  be  suggestive  to  auxiliary  leaders. 

In  one  of  our  largest  churches,  the  missionary  society  is  divided  into 
sections,  each  section  in  charge  of  a  leader,  and  devoted  to  one  special 
department  of  work.  One  had  charge  of  mission  study,  another  of  boxes, 
others  of  literature,  meeting  programs  and  soon;  and  all  sections  were 
vying  with  each  other  to  increase  the  membership,  to  secure  the  best 
attendance  and  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  to  the  missionary 
periodicals.  The  most  successful  section  was  to  receive  special  honor  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

In  one  of  the  small  societies  each  of  our  missions  is  represented  by  a 
secretary  who  reports  at  everv  meeting  the  latest  news  from  her  field.  By 
a  new  distribution  of  the  fields  each  year,  the  interest  of  the  members  is 
both  deepened  and  widened. 

A  bulletin  board  hangs  in  the  vestibule  of  one  village  church  on  which, 
week  by  week,  worth-while  missionary  items  appear. 

A  faithful  pastor's  wife,  in  whose  small,  discouraging  field  the  women 
"will  have  no  missionary  society, "  goes  about  every  month  collecting 
dimes  from  women,  willing  to  pledge  them,  but  too  little  interested  to 
bring  them  in.  She  sends  contributions  to  our  treasurer  of  which  no 
church  of  the  size  need  be  ashamed.  With  two  other  women  this  patient 
gleaner  studies  the  mission  text-books  and  once  a  month  the  church  prayer 
meeting  is  given  over  to  a  review  of  the  chapter  prepared  by  these  three 
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earnest  women.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  interest  is  increasing  in  that 
church. 

One  president  announces  each  month  a  roll-call  topic  for  the  following 
month.  Sometimes  each  member  is  to  respond  to  her  name  by  an  item  of 
missionary  news,  sometimes  by  a  stanza  of  poetry,  again  by  the  name 
and  station  of  one  of  our  missionaries  and  again  by  that  message  from 
the  prayer  calendar  which  has  helped  her  most  during  the  month. 

The  little  girls  of  one  wide  awake  missionary  church  were  enlisted  to 
make  a  quilt  for  one  of  our  beloved  missionaries.  The  church  which  has 
a  missionary  all  their  own  invited  the  neighboring  churches  to  join  them 
in  an  all-day  reception  to  the  missionary  and  his  family  while  at  home  on 
furlough.  The  church  parlors  were  made  bright  by  their  presence  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  day  made  more  memorable  their  stirring  messages 
from  the  far-away  land. 

In  a  small  interior  town,  where  a  live  woman's  club  holds  the  center  of 
the  field,  an  ingenious  worker  contrived  to  make  a  splendid  opening  for 
mission  study  by  inviting  the  club  to  hold  its  first  fall  meeting  the  hour 
before  the  missionary  hour,  at  the  home  that  was  to  entertain  the  auxiliary. 
The  discussion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Western  Women  in  Eastern  Lands 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  class  in  the  club  to  study  Mrs.  Montgomery's 
book. 

The  foreign  secretary  in  one  of  our  Branches  prepares  a  letter  made  up 
of  extracts  from  her  month's  correspondence  which  she  manifolds  and 
sends  out.  so  planned  as  to  reach  every  auxiliary  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
these  letters  make  the  motif  for  many  an  exceptionallv  bright  missionary 
afternoon.  When  word  goes  the  rounds  that  "the  foreign  letter"  has 
come  and  will  be  read  at  Mrs.  A's  to-morrow  afternoon,  all  the  neighbor- 
hood come  together  with  stocking  bag  or  fancv  work  and  listen  to  the 
letter  and  take  tea  together  and  sometimes  drop  an  extra  dime  into  a 
waiting  basket  because  of  some  new  interest  or  fresh  cause  for  thanks- 
giving. 

"Missionary  Night"  in  one  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  made 
delightfully  informal  by  the  little  question,  "Why  are  you  glad  vou  were 
born  in  America  instead  of  in  China?"  put  to  each  member:  and  an 
application  intensely  personal  was  made  when  this  was  followed  bv  the 
question.  '"What  responsibility  does  this  advantage  place  upon  you?" 

Some  little  time  ago.  I  attended  the  month lv  missionary  meeting  in  a 
rural  town  where  the  people  were  widely  scattered.  It  was  an  interesting 
experience,  and  my  impression  of  it  remains  with   me.    As  we  drew  up 
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before  the  pretty,  commodious  farmhouse,  we  found  it  evidently  in  festal 
attire;  flags  were  out  and  Japanese  lanterns  were  hung.  The  fences  were 
lined  with  horses  and  several  automobiles  were  in  evidence.  I  entered 
the  home  to  find  forty  women  gathered  and  others  coming.  Is  it  a 
special  occasion?  No,  this  is  their  regular  monthly  missionary  meeting, 
and  this  in  a  church  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.  What 
makes  it  ''special"  is,  that  these  women  believe  in  their  missionary 
society.  Each  woman  looks  forward  to  her  date  for  entertaining  the 
society  as  perhaps  her  most  important  social  event  in  the  year.  Out-of- 
town  friends  are  invited  so  that  their  visit  may  include  a  missionary  date, 
— my  own  visit  had  been  so  planned.  I  met  there  a  lady  from  Honolulu, 
a  charming  girl  from  the  South  and  a  lady  and  her  daughter  from  Con- 
necticut. Some  things  may  '"happen"  but  a  good  missionary  meeting 
never  did  "happen"  and  probably  never  will,  until  missionary  meetings 
cease  to  be  needed.  So  I  cast  about  for  the  causes  of  this  country  success. 
In  the  first  place  this  is  an  old  society.  We  learn  to  realize  out  here  in 
the  West,  that  as  the  child  of  seven  may  not  be  expected  to  know  as  much 
or  to  act  as  if  he  were  twenty  years  old,  so  we  must  be  patient  with  the 
society  that  has  but  few  years  of  missionary  interest  and  living  behind  it, 
and  allow  it  to  grow  and  mature. 

This  society  also  has  the  great  good  fortune  to  count  among  its  members 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Board.  Blessed  be  the  church  that  is 
represented  directly  on  the  Board.  The  one  who  knows  and  cares  so 
specially  about  the  world-wide  work,  brings  back  to  the  home  church  a 
touch  of  fire.  This  society  has  a  president  who  does  her  work  between 
meetings,  not  at  the  meetings.  The  program  seemed  to  depend  very  little 
upon  her,  so  little  did  she  say;  but  it  was  because  of  her  work  that  no 
officer  or  committee  chairman  said:  "O,  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  report 
to-day.  I  haven't  my  book  with  me.  I  will  try  to  tell  the  story  as  well 
as  I  can  remember  it."  And  it  was  because  of  her  forethought  that 
every  committee  had  done  its  work  and  that  none  reported  that  Mrs.  So- 
and-So  had  been  unable  to  work  on  her  committee  and  therefore  they  had 
nothing  to  report.  The  president  had  kept  her  hand  on  every  committee, 
had  filled  all  vacancies  and  had  overcome  that  fatal  disease  of  committees, 
inertia,  at  every  point  where  it  had  threatened.  There  were  other 
elements  in  the  success  of  this  society  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  they  were  causes  or  results,  so  intimately  do  causes  and  effects 
intermingle.  Every  member  of  the  society  belongs  to  the  study  class  and 
I  believe  they  have  studied  the  entire  series  of  text-books.  All  the 
mission  fields  of  the  Board  are  subjects  of  active  interest.  The  open 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been  attended  by  two  or  three 
members  for  many  years,  though  it  ordinarily  means  a  journey  of  fifty 
miles.  The  local  secretary  of  literature  has  put  some  mission  periodical 
into  sixty  per  cent  of  the  homes. 

As  this  account  of  what  some  societies  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
doing,  takes  its  little  journey  into  the  world,  may  it  stir  other  societies  to 
"go  and  do  likewise." 


Jlrcsiurnt. 

Mrs.  LYMAN  BAIRD, 
The  Pattington,  Chicago,  111. 

CiirrrsuonMun  i&rrretarrj. 

Miss  M.  D.  WINGATE, 
Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  II 


U-rraaurrr. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT, 
1454  Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  111 

Assistant  errasurrr. 

Miss  FLORA  STARR, 
718  Simpson  Street,  Evanston,  111. 


Srrmiinui  ^prrrtarg. 

Miss.  ANNIE  E.  NOURSE,  Room  623,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

{Editor  of  "fflissiun  &tuoirs." 

Miss  SARAH  POLLOCK,  Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  I1L 

(Chairman  of  (fuimuith-r  on  "life  ano  Eight." 

Mrs.  H.  E.  PEABODY,  817  E.  Forty-second  Place,  Chicago,  111. 


A  RLPORT  OF  ALBANIAN  WORK 

BY  SEVASTI   D.  KYRIAS 

We  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  since  the  grant  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  although  there  is  not  as  much 
liberty  as  one  would  naturally  expect  from  a  Constitutional  Government, 
still  the  school  has  passed  a  very  peaceful  and  successful  year.  Since  last 
year's  report  which  was  respectfully  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  European  Turkey  Mission,  we  closed  the  school  year  with  fourteen 
boarders  and  sixty  day  scholars  including  the  eighteen  Moslem  girls. 

The  commencement  exercises  which  were  held  the  last  of  June  in  our 
limited  quarters  were  overcrowded  with  the  best  citizens  of  Kortcha. 
The  exercises  judging  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  were  a  great 
success  and  many  at  that  time  promised  to  send  their  girls  to  our  school. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September  we  had  applications  from 
many  places  of  Albania,  to  have  their  girls  sent  as  boarders  in  our  school, 
but  our  narrow  quarters  and  very  limited  means,  to  our  great  sorrow 
would  not  allow  us  to  accept  all  that  applied,  either  as  boarders  or  day 
scholars.  The  number  of  Moslem  girls  including  the  boarders  is  ten. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  Moslem  girls  is  the 
pressure  the  young  Turks  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  parents  of  the 
girls,  threatening  to  expel  or  dismiss  them  from  the  offices  they  hold  in 
the  government;  a  second  reason  is  the  opening  of  the  Moslem  girls'  school 
with  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  Moslem  girls  from  our  school. 
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We  actually  heard  from  some  of  the  girls  that  the  police  tried  to  scare  our 
Moslem  girls  and  force  them  to  go  to  their  Turkish  girls'  school.  What 
Moslem  girls  we  have,  are  brave  themselves  and  belong  to  brave  parents 
that  appreciate  so  much  the  educational  advantages  of  our  school  that  thev 
send  their  girls  to  us  in  spite  of  the  secret  threats  of  the  government. 

Although  I  referred  above  to  a  peaceful  and  successful  year,  most  of  the 
members  present  in  this  annual  meeting,  if  not  all,  are  aware  that  this 
past  year  the  young  Turks  being  very  jealous  of  the  activities  and  progress 
of  the  Albanian  people  have  tried  many  secret  means  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  Albanians.  The  last  and  most  effective  means  they 
thought  of  was  to  force  the  Albanian  people  to  accept  the  Arabic  alphabet 
instead  of  their  own.  Although  they  know  well  that  Albanian  European 
language  allied  to  the  Latin  can  never  be  written  with  Semitic  letters,  the 
measures  used  exceed  those  formerly  employed  by  Sultan  Ham  id  II.  With 
one  simultaneous  effort  they  tried  to  strike  out  the  Albanian  language 
from  all  the  official  schools,  threatening  also  to  close  the  private  schools. 
We  heard  from  officials  that  they  are  even  hoping  to  close  our  school  as 
well.  If  they  have  not  carried  out  all  their  evil  designs,  it  is  only  because 
a  large  portion  of  the  Albanian  people  have  stood  firm  and  unitedly  for 
their  letters  and  language,  ready  as  has  been  expressed  in  many  open 
meetings  in  different  cities  of  Albania,  to  defend  their  language  and 
letters  even  with  their  last  drop  of  blood.  The  private  schools  still 
continue  their  work  and  our  school,  as  mentioned  above,  is  going  on 
smoothly  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  However,  we  are  still  fearing 
that  the  worst  may  happen  at  any  moment,  and  for  this  reason  are  very 
anxious  to  have  our  school  as  soon  as  possible  officially  acknowledged  as 
an  American  institution. 

Until  the  conditions  of  the  Turkish  Empire  get  more  settled,  we  think  it 
very  necessary  indeed  to  have  an  American  missionary  stationed  in 
Kortcha  and  be  acknowledged  bv  the  government  as  at  the  head  of  the 
work  here. 

Kortcha.  although  not  a  geographical  center  of  Albania,  has  been  and 
still  continues  to  be  the  political  and  educational  center  of  all  Albania. 
Kortcha  to  a  great  extent  moulds  the  public  opinion  of  the  Albanian 
people;  therefore,  we  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  have  a  good 
Christian  institution  at  this  educational  center.  As  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  be  in  Elbasan,  we 
think  it  of  great  importance  to  have  this  institution  for  girls  kept  in 
Kortcha,  but  enlarged  as  far  as  the  means  will  allow,  to  become  a  center 
for  the  education  of  the  young  women  of  Albania. 
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In  spite  of  the  small  means  in  hand  in  the  past  nineteen  years,  the  hopes 
of  the  nation  have  been  centered  in  this  institution  for  the  uplifting  and 
enlightenment  of  the  Albanian  woman.  We  also  feel  perfectly  sure  that 
in  the  future  the  nation  will  still  look  to  this  institution  to  perform  that 
noble  work  for  the  Albanian  people.  There  are  many  things  in  favor  of 
Kortcha  as  being  the  best  place  for  such  an  institution.  It  is  the  best  city 
in  Albania  with  the  healthiest  climate.  As  above  mentioned,  we  have 
had  many  applications  that  we  were  forced  to  refuse  on  account  of  lack 
of  means.  One  of  the  things  that  we  feel  more  than  anything  else  is 
the  narrow  quarters  the  school  is  in.  The  limited  number  of  rooms  and 
those  small  rooms,  containing  twenty  beds  for  twenty  boarders.  Rooms 
for  four  teachers,  class  rooms  for  day  scholars  and  a  hall  for  Sunday  and 
week-day  services.  You  can  all  see  that  we  are  already  doing  what  seems 
unendurable.  Thanks  to  the  Almighty  God,  that  we  have  not  had  any 
contagious  disease  so  far,  for  had  we  had  any  such  case,  we  do  not  know 
what  we  would  have  done.  If  left  in  the  present  quarters  we  feel  it 
criminal  to  crowd  seventy  to  eighty  girls  in  such  a  narrow  place.  Not 
only  lack  of  room,  but  hardly  any  place  for  the  scholars  to  take  their 
exercise.  It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  whole  nation  if  we 
continue  to  refuse  the  applications  sent  us  to  accept  girls  in  our  school. 
For  next  year  we  have  had  already  applications  from  Beys  that  are  desirous 
of  sending  their  daughters  to  our  school  with  full  pay. 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  the  mission  and  trustees  of  the 
school,  we  have  taken  tuition  from  all  the  scholars  except  those  few  who 
we  knew  could  not  possibly  give  anything.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  I 
collected  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  piasters.  So  far  I  have 
in  hand  for  this  half  year  one  hundred  and  seven  piasters  and  expect  to  get 
even  more  for  the  remaining  half  year.  Hereafter  as  the  people  are 
appreciating  more  and  more  our  education,  we  hope  to  put  our  school 
upon  the  same  basis  as  other  mission  institutions  in  Turkey.  We  have 
three  graduates  this  year.  We  are  hoping  that  at  least  one  of  these  will 
go  on  to  higher  studies  and  be  better  fitted  for  work  among  her  own 
people.     One  or  two  we  feel  we  need  as  teachers  in  our  school. 

The  Literary  Society,  organized  last  year  among  the  students,  and 
presided  over  by  Miss  P.  Kyrias,  is  doing  very  well.  One  of  its  aims. is 
to  teach  the  girls  parliamentary  order  and  get  used  to  appearing  in 
public.  It  also  has  another  aim,  that  of  teaching  women  outside  of  the 
school  to  read  and  write  and  help  to  uplift  them.  A  good  number  of 
women  have  been  taught  already  to  read  and  write,  through  the  endeavors 
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of  the  society.  Besides  the  regular  opening  exercises  in  the  morning  and 
evening  devotions  and  the  silent  hours  of  the  boarders,  we  have  had  helpful 
meetings  Sunday  evenings. 

Our  Sunday  services  this  year  have  been  much  better  attended  and  the 
attendants  have  shown  greater  interest  in  the  gospel  truths  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Our  Sunday  school,  during  the  winter  season,  has 
increased  to  such  an  alarming  number  that  we  have  been  forced,  for  lack 
of  room,  to  send  many  of  them  away.  Many  times  the  number  has 
reached  three  hundred.  Although  none  of  the  girls  have  confessed  Christ 
publicly  we  all  have  felt  that  they  have  a  deej)er  sense  of  their  duty 
toward  God  and  to  their  fellow-men.  We  know  for  a  certainty  that  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  lives  of  many  during  the  time  that  thev  have 
been  under  our  roof. .  We  wish  that  some  of  them  at  least  might  have  had 
the  courage  to  publicly  confess  Christ,  and  although  working  for  it  we  do 
not  feel  justified  in  forcing  them.  We  greatly  hope  and  believe  that  at 
least  some  of  them  will  confess  Christ  publiclv  before  long.  The  parents 
themselves  have  come  and  confessed  to  the  wonderful  change  that  they  see 
in  their  girls  and  have  thanked  us  repeatedly. 
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Miss  Johanna  L.  Graf  writes  from  Mardin,  Turkey: — 

The  thirty-fourth  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Turkey  Meeting  held  its 
sessions  in  Mardin.  A  meeting  had  been  planned  for  the  same  date  in 
1909,  but  the  Adana  massacre  made  it  seem  unwise  for  missionaries  to  do 
any  traveling  at  that  time  and  so  the  meeting  was  postponed.  This  is 
the  fourth  meeting  of  this  mission  that  has  been  held  since  the  massacres. 

The  outlook  is  more  encouraging  than  two  years  ago;  but  conditions 
financial  and  political  are  still  unsettled  and  the  country  still  in  a  state 
of  unrest,  though  there  is  more  personal  safety  than  there  has  been  since 
1894.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  formulate  a  correct  status  of  the  field  and  its 
work.  That  there  is  need  of  a  most  prayerful  spirit,  much  wisdom  for 
guidance  as  the  way- clears  as  difficulties  thicken,  is  most  evident.  The 
new  government  is  taking  up  educational  work,  though  only  a  small 
beginning  has  been  made. 

Others  are  offering  so  much  higher  salaries  that  the  keeping  of  our 
graduates  as  teachers  in  the  mission  schools  is  becoming  very  difficult; 
the  salaries  we  pay  are  inadequate  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  the 
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workers — who  are  expected  to  live  and  dress  better  than  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  minister.  Extreme  poverty  and  famine  prices 
prevail.  The  promise  of  work  among  the  riding  class — a  door  so  long 
closed,  is  encouraging  but  hardly  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

Every  station  is  carrying  on  the  work  by  dint  of  cutting  down  the  schools 
until  there  is  danger  that  the  whole  plant  will  wither.  New  places  are 
calling  for  teachers  or  preachers,  but  there  is  not  the  money  to  send  or  to 
find  sometimes  those,  who  are  willing  to  go.  In  the  Mardin  field  this  is 
due  to  the  small  salaries  we  are  now  paying. 

Self-support  is  being  pushed  at  every  co-operation  meeting  in  Mardin 
field.  At  least  one  third  of  the  women's  wrork  is  supported  by  the  native 
constituency  and  we  are  working  for  a  greater  proportion,  but  in  the 
majority  of  the  fields  of  the  missions  this  department  is  still  much  in 
arrears.  Harpoot  leads  in  having  more  than  one  half  of  the  village 
schools — paying  at  least  one  half  of  the  salaries  of  the  girl  teachers.  In 
Van  the  people  have  so  far  paid  nothing  on  their  village  girls'  schools 
but  there  is  an  awakening  among  them  and  the  receipts  during  eight 
months  of  the  year  have  equaled  those  of  the  full  year  previously.  This 
station  is  the  youngest  in  the  Eastern  Turkey  Mission  and  much  foundation 
work  is  still  necessary. 

Erzroom  pays  about  one  third  of  its  village  school  expenses.  Bitlis 
also  pays  nothing  on  the  salaries  of  the  village  school-teachers. 

In  the  Mardin  field  girl  teachers  are  filling  the  position  for  both  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  in  all  but  two  of  our  out-stations  and  there  two  are 
independent,  paying  all  the  salaries  of  their  helpers.  Thus  the  people 
are  learning  that  girls  are  worth  something.  Often  when  a  little  girl 
baby  is  sick  the  people  say,  "Oh.  let  her  die,  we'll  get  rid  of  her," 
instead  of  getting -any  medical  aid  for  the  poor  little  mite.  If  it  were  a 
boy — much  pains  would  be  taken  to  get  help  for  him. 

Turkish,  once  a  despised  language  has  been  studied  with  delight  the 
present  year,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  the  ruling  class.  Because  of  the 
high  salaries  paid  by  the  revolutionists  it  is  imperative  that  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  the  mission  schools  be  raised. 

Erzroom  asks  most  earnestly  for  a  young  lady  to  take  the  work  of  Miss 
Bushnell,  much  overburdened,  and  returning  to  the  United  States.  On 
Miss  Atkins  will  rest  the  heavy  burden  of  the  educational  work  of  this 
station. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the  Board's  schools  was  emphasized, 
as   the  new  schools  under  the   revolutionistic  supervision   forbid  the 
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teaching  of  the  Bible.  A  magic  lantern  is  proving  a  helpful  factor  in 
the  work.  Mardin's  girls'  high  school  is  closed.  Miss  Fenenga,  the 
principal,  was  cordially  invited  to  return.  After  her  departure  last 
summer  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  people  pleading  that  the  school 
be  not  closed.  Miss  Dewey  has  been  touring  much  of  the  time  and  has 
visited  nearly  every  out-station  during  the  past  thirteen  months.  She  has 
been  appointed  to  assist  Mrs.  Andrus  in  the  opening  of  the  school  until 
Miss  Fenenga' s  return. 

The  educational  work  in  even  this  backward  field  is  looking  up, — 
educated  wives  are  coming  more  into  demand  each  day. 

It  is  more  important  that  the  schools  in  Mardin  be  of  the  best,  than  in 
any  other  station;  for  we  are  dependent  upon  them  for  our  helpers. 
Other  stations  can  draw  upon  neighboring  missions  or  upon  the  stations 
of  their  own  mission  for  teachers.  We  have  only  Beirut,  and  the  young 
people  trained  there  are  loth  to  come  into  the  interior  for  work,  with  all 
the  privations  which  such  a  step  brings  with  it.  Not  only  are  schools  in 
the  field  dependent  upon  our  high  school  for  teachers  but  our  graduates 
are  found  at  work  south  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Muscat  and  Aden,  and  west 
even  to  Aleppo  and  Alexandretta.  In  the  city  schools  we  have  between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  pupils — among  them  have  been 
some  forty  Moslem  girls. 

Kindergarten  work  is  making  headway  in  all  the  stations.  Mardin 
field  has  four  kindergartens  with  about  one  hundred  children.  There  is 
a  trained  teacher  in  each,  in  two.  of  the  city,  a  member  of  the  present 
training  class  is  assisting.  One  of  last  year's  training  class  is  teaching 
vin  Mosul  kindergarten  among  Syrians,  another  is  at  the  head  of  a  girls' 
school  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Moslems  in  the  same  city.  A  third 
has  just  opened  a  kindergarten  for  Moslems  in  Mardin,  but  the  Turks  are 
extremely  cautious  about  attending  our  schools  for  Mardin  is  ultra 
conservative. 

The  outlook  is  cheering  as  never  before;  the  harvest  is  indeed  white 
but  the  laborers  are  so  few.  He  is  not  yet  seeing  the  travail  of  his  soul; 
he  has  not  yet  received  that  which  is  his. 

Mrs.  Alice  Williams  writes  from  Tai  Yuen  fun,  China: — 

You  will  see  from  the  above  address  that  I  am  in  the  capital  of  the 
province.  I  came  here  on  Tuesday  evening,  having  escorted  Miss 
Heebner  as  far  as  Yu  Tgu  and  saw  her  and  Miss  Gehman  on  the  train  for 
Peking.     I  was  sorry  to  see  Miss  Heebner  start  out  on  this  long  journey 
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in  so  poor  a  condition.  She  has  been  working  hard  up  to  the  very  last 
minute  and  it  has  told  greatly  on  her  strength.  She  sprained  her  ankle 
before  we  started  to  Fen  Chou  fu  for  the  station  class  and  did  not  take  her 
crutches  with  her. 

The  work  with  the  women  was  most  strenuous.  They  were  all  so 
keenly  alive  to  the  privilege  which  they  were  having  that  they  worked 
very  hard  each  day.  The  only  break  or  recreation  which  they  had  during 
the  day  was  when  Mrs.  Corbin  taught  them  to  sing.  She  was  such  a 
splendid  teacher  and  knew  just  how  to  bring  out  the  best  results.  It  was 
hard  work  for  her  but  the  results  paid.  We  spent  two  weeks  with  the 
women  there  and  the  class  closed  with  a  tea  meeting  at  Mrs.  Corbin's. 
Her  room  was  filled  with  women  and  children.  We  could  really  imagine 
that  we  were  having  an  afternoon  tea  in  the  homeland,  they  were  so 
friendly  and  chatty.  At  its  close  Miss  Heebner  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  banner.  The  women  did  not  return  to  their  homes  until  after 
we  left  the  next  morning,  some  of  them  getting  up  before  five  o'clock  for 
fear  we  might  escape  them.  They  were  loath  to  see  us  depart  for  they 
feared  that  something  might  happen  which  would  prevent  their  having 
Miss  Chaney  and  myself  with  them  next  year. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  meetings  there,  was  the  birth  of  a  little 
son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wang.  Mrs.  Wang  is  teacher  of  the  girls'  school 
and  she  also  had  a  class  in  the  Bible  with  the  women  each  day.  Each 
evening  Miss  Heebner  and  Miss  Chaney  had  a  song  .service  with  the 
women  and  Mrs.  Wang  was  asked  to  help  as  she  is  a  very  good  singer. 

We  returned  to  Tai  Ku,  weary  and  tired  for  the  roads  were  very  bad 
but  our  hearts  were  full  of  joy  because  of  the  work  accomplished  in  class. 
Monday  morning  I  began  to  pack  for  Fen  Chou  fu  and  for  wherever  I 
might  be  for  the  summer.  Miss  Heebner's  ankle  was  much  worse  so  that 
we  all  tried  to  help  her  do  her  packing  for  the  furlough  before  her.  In 
spite  of  our  solicitations  for  her  she  had  to  be  On  her  feet  more  than 
was  good  for  her;  how  we  longed  those  days  for  a  ladies'  house  for  Tai 
Ku ;  much  extra  wfariness  might  have  been  spared  for  her  home  going. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  forth  for  the  station  class  in  Ching 
Yuan  and  Wau  Ching  Tin.  I  was  so  glad  to  be  able  to  go  to  these 
places  for  these  two  out-stations  of  Tai  Ku  church  did  not  feel  the  effects 
strongly  of  1900.  I  knew  most  of  the  members  in  these  places.  The 
classes  were  both  large;  fully  two  hundred  women  heard  the  message  in 
Ching  Yuan.  Mrs.  Chang,  the  Bible  woman. who  had  gone  with  us,  was 
a  "power  unto  salvation"  those  days.  The  local  dialect  was  most  difficult 
and  she  was  able  to  make  the  women  understand  her.  One  evening  I 
went  with  her  and  some  of  the  women  to  some  of  the  houses  in  the  country 
a  short  distance  away  and  here  she  told  them  of  the  gospel  message  as 
well  as  entreated  them  to  unbind  their  feet.  Another  evening  we  went 
into  the  city  to  one  of  the  Christian  houses  to  see  the  aged  mother  and 
here  again  she  stood  and  proclaimed  the  gospel. 
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On  the  way  back  we  were  invited  into  a  number  of  homes  but  could 
only  go  into  one  courtyard.  One  of  the  women  who  studied  in  the  class 
lived  here  and  we  visited  each  family  in  the  court.  There  were  about 
ten  of  them.  When  you  enter  a  court  in  China  you  enter  a  nest  of 
families. 

Miss  Heebner  did  not  leave  the  court  through  the  entire  week  because 
of  her  ankle  and  when  she  did,  it  was  like  a  burst  of  paradise.  The  foul 
air  of  this  court  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  living  green  of  the  wheat 
fields  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  as  well  as  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the 
apricot  and  pear.  Oh,  the  pure  blessed  air  of  God's  own  open  land! 
We  breathed  and  inhaled  as  birds  out  of  a  cage.  I  hope  that  the  missions 
will  either  change  conditions  in  that  court  or  move  out. 

Our  work  in  Nau  Ching  Tui  was  equally  hard  but  the  conditions  much 
more  favorable.  The  air  was  sweet  and  pure  and  clean.  Over  twenty 
women  studied  regularly,  nearly  all  of  them  bringing  a  baby  on  her 
arm.  The  brick  kang  was  well  filled  with  earnest  women  and  babes, 
while  benches  along  the  side  of  the  wall  and  in  front  were  filled  with 
women  an~d  children  looking  on  to  see  this  novel  sight  of  their  neighbors 
studying.  When  approached  themselves  they  said  '"Oh,  we  are  too 
stupid,  we  cannot  learn."  This  village  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  people  constituted  the  family  of  sons.  You  would  have  been 
bewildered  to  find  some  mark  of  distinction.  It  was  a  clan  village.  I 
went  out  every  evening  to  visit  in  their  homes.  A  rare  blessed  privilege. 
God  grant  that  this  village  which  stands  out  as  a  Christian  village  may 
become  one  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THL  INTLRIOR 

Mks.  S.  E.  HURLBTJT,  Tbeasukici*. 
Receipts  from  December  10,  1910,  to  Janury  10,  1911. 


Colorado   $108  05 

Illinois   2,015  62 

Indiana   53  58 

Iowa   99  63 

Kansas   87  00 

Michigan   730  47 

Minnesota   571  24 

missouri   740  62 

Nebraska   112  56 

North  Dakota   91  55 

Ohio   164  29 

Oklahoma   3  00 

South  Dakota   588  70 

Wisconsin   271  48 

Wyoming   99  74 

Kentucky   14  50 

Tennessee   15  00 

Turkey   5  00 

Miscellaneous   420  08 

Receipts  for  the  month       .            .  5-6,192  11 
Previously  acknowledged,  less  Illi- 
nois, $25    6,923  09 


Total  since  October,  1910     .      .      .  $13,115  20 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  FUND. 

Receipts  for  the  month       .      .      .  $142  00 
Previously  acknowledged,  less  Mis- 
souri, $10    325  65 

Total  since  October,  1910     .      .      .  §467  65 

BUILDING  FUND. 

Receipts  for  the  month       .      .      .  $218  75 

Previously  acknowledged  .      .      .  1,452  20 

Total  since  October,  1910     .      .      .  51,670  95 

additional  donations  for  special  objects. 

Receipts  for  the  month       .  $84  50 
Previously  acknowledged,  plus  Illi- 
nois, $25    185  00 

Total  since  October,  1910     .      .      .  $269  50 


Miss  Flora  Starr,  Asst.  Treas. 
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